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New Approaches to 
Teacher Education—Some 
of the topics to be fea- 
tured in the March issue 
are the following: Some 
mid-century challenges to 
teacher education. Current 
issues in teacher educa- 
tion. Off-campus student 
teaching. General educa- 
tion within education. 
Let’s criticize ourselves. A 
teacher education  pro- 
gram in a liberal arts 
setting. What advantages 
may result from careful 
selection of teachers? 
Helping secondary teach- 
ers adjust to elementary- 


school teaching. 












Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools 
session. 
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Citizens and Their Schools 


IT IS THE DUTY of American citizens to concern themselves with public 
schools, for public education is the public’s business. ‘The educational profession 
and the elected officials cannot protect the schools and provide the facilities 
without help. State educational authorities, legislatures, and state and county tax 
and finance officers have specific professional and legal services to perform for 
public schools. They, however, leave much room for important services by other 
citizens’ groups to assist in the determination of school policy, to promote better 
school facilities, and to improve coordination of schools with other education and 
public information agencies. ‘The parent-teachers’ associations, business, Civic, 
religious, political, labor, agricultural, and other professional and voluntary 
organizations seek to affect the policies and practices of the public schools. They 
are publicly known to be sincere and representative of some proper phase of 
community interest. 

Some programs directed to influence public education, however, operate 
through organizations which have misleading names and hidden financial and 
membership support. With the equal access to devices available for influencing 
public school policy and action, selfish special interests are tempted to work 
through little known, easily controlled “front” organizations. They have de- 
manded a voice in the censorship of textbooks, in the selection of teachers, in the 
determination of tax levies and bond issues. 

Mounting tensions stimulate pressures from all groups which influence 
financial support and special instruction for favored political, economic, and re- 
ligious ideas. These infiuences have not been unmixed blessings. They have cur- 
tailed needed expansion of school facilities. They have prevented professional 
adjustments to modern educational needs. They have operated to intimidate the 
educational profession by attacking leaders. They have proposed prejudicial 
loyalty oaths, and attempted to discredit “academic freedom” and “progressive 
education” as traditions of American public schools. 

On the other hand, damage caused in Pasadena, California; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; and other areas has been recognized, resisted, and partially remedied 
by aroused representative citizens’ groups. An even more valuable service is 
rendered by the groups working consistently and forcefully for improvement of the 
public schools where insufficient and unprepared teachers are using inadequate 
books and supplies in half-day sessions, and where schools are housed in unsafe 
and outmoded buildings. 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools recommends that 
citizens’ committees (a) obtain wide representation of public interests, (b) obtain 
and work with facts, not prejudices or preconceived opinions, and (c) cooperate 
with constituted authorities wherever that is possible. 

If citizens’ committees would give appropriate expression to community de- 
sires, the pressures of selfish, narrow-interest groups would be counteracted or 
fused into a resultant which could serve the best good of public schools and the 
community. Effective techniques for broad community expression are being de- 
veloped slowly in a number of states. They should be adapted and made available 
to others. Progress in the solution of public school problems is possible without 
exploitation of children and youth, and without curtailing their educational 
opportunities. 

The public school system is a basic democratic institution devoted to making 
all Americans superior citizens. The educational profession, and citizens generally, 
must recognize fully that America’s power, wealth, justice, and democracy itself, 
depend upon developing superior citizens. Such recognition will insure a proper 
place and adequate support for public schools.—Glenn E. Snow, assistant secre- 
tary for lay relations, The National Education Association of the United States, 
1201—16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 














The Role of Laymen in Curriculum 


Planning 


HELEN F. STOREN 


What are best ways of channeling public interest in schools toward 
achievement of the ultimate objective—a continuously improving school 
program? Some answers to this question are suggested by Helen F. 
Storen, assistant professor of education, Queens College, New York City. 


WHEN THE HISTORY of American 
education in the twentieth century is 
written, one of the significant develop- 
ments to be recorded will surely be the 
resurgence of lay interest in the public 
schools. The extent of citizen participa- 
tion in school affairs during the past 
few years exceeds that of any period 
since colonial times. This trend is en- 
couraging, for unless the school pro- 
gram meets the needs and wishes of the 
community, public education cannot 
be defended. Although lay participa- 
tion is difficult to arrange in a complex 
urbanized society, both educators and 
laymen now seem to be convinced of 
its value and are making earnest efforts 
to achieve it. Even the recent attacks 
upon the schools have tended to be a 
blessing in disguise for although in 
many cases they have been spearheaded 
by dubious pressure groups, they have 
aroused the interest of the wider public 
who have genuine concern for educa- 
tion. The problem now becomes one 
of devising the best ways of channeling 
this interest and enthusiasm toward the 
a continuously im- 





ultimate objective 
proving school program. 

Since lay participation is a compara- 
tively new phenomenon in our times, 
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local communities have had no pattern 
to follow and the experimental efforts 
that have been made are sketchy and 
varied. It will take additional years 
to carefully evaluate these activities, 
but perhaps we should at least begin 
to examine them in terms of the values 
we hold, and try to see if we believe 
they are going in the right direction. 

This article deals with the part lay- 
men can and should play in curricu- 
lum development. Before discussing the 
functions that might be performed by 
laymen we need to look briefly at the 
kinds of committees or councils that are 
dealing with problems of the curricu- 
lum. 


CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


An examination of the literature and 
of the few research studies that have 
been made indicate that the most prev- 
alent pattern of school community par- 
ticipation is the “Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee” which is described else- 
where in this issue. These groups have 
been most effective in securing addi- 
tional financial aid, and in improving 
school services as well as in acting 
as ‘“‘counter-attackers” when unfair 
charges have been made against the 
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schools. Are these committees, however, 
as presently constituted, the best way 
of organizing lay-professional coopera- 
tion for curriculum planning? Is there 
danger that once a citizens’ advisory 
committee is formed it will be the 
agency, the one channel of communica- 
tion between the public and schools? 
According to studies quoted in a 
recent publication of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
these committtees are made up of 80 
to go per cent laymen and 10 to 20 
per cent professionals. ‘The chairman 
is usually a layman and in many com- 
mittees voting is restricted to the non- 
professionals. ‘These committees are ad- 
visory only, and when they deal with 
curriculum problems their suggestions 
are usually forwarded to the _profes- 
sional curriculum committee. In respect 
to efficiency this procedure is surely 
time consuming. If professionals (and 
frequently they are administrators, not 
teachers) have only token representa- 
tion on the committees, much of the 
discussion relative to curriculum may 
be theoretical. ‘Teachers need to be 
present in order to help laymen in- 
terpret the present program, see the 
problems involved, and point out pos- 
sible solutions. One citizens’ advisory 
committee spent two years discussing a 
certain aspect of the high school curric- 
ulum. Its suggestions were then for- 
warded to the school staff committee 
which spent an additional year work- 
ing on the plan. Wouldn’t time have 
been saved, and a more mutually ac- 
ceptable plan evolved, if the committee 
had been a joint one from the start? 


1QTay Advisory Committees. American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1951, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Another lay committee was convinced 
that the total school program needed 
overhauling. ‘They invited prominent 
educators to address their group on 
“newer trends in education.” ‘Teachers 
were also invited but few came since 
they had no share in planning the 
meetings or selecting the speakers. Some 
teachers resented the severe criticism 
of the present program by several mem- 
bers of the lay committee whom they 
felt were not adequately informed 
about the local school situations. ‘The 
leaders of the committee picked up 
enough information to become crusad- 
ers for the ‘new education” and conse- 
quently made sugggestions to the Board 
of Education for immediate curriculum 
changes. They did not realize that many 
of the traditional teachers in the school 
were not willing or able to make the 
necessary adjustments, and that the 
teachers who wanted curriculum re- 
vision felt that the changes should be 
made slowly and gradually. ‘These two 
cases are extreme and exceptional, but 
they point a lesson. Other communities 
have come to realize that, whereas a 
lay-dominated committee may be a good 
medium for dealing with problems of 
taxation, it may have decided disad- 
vantages in dealing with matters of 
curriculum. Consequently they have or- 
ganized other types of committees to 
deal with curriculum. 

In response to a questionnaire sent 
to thirty schoolmen who have been in- 
volved in lay-professional curriculum 
planning, all agreed that teachers 
should constitute at least half of the 
members of any committee concerned 
with curriculum. The majority also 
believed that there should be not just 
one permanent lay committee working 
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on curriculum problems but that there 
should be many small, “ad hoc,” in- 
formal committees composed of teach- 
ers and laymen—if possible organized 
on a neighborhood basis. 


CURRICULUM COUNCILS 


For the purpose of dealing with over- 
all curriculum problems a committee 
organized by the school staff is most 
effective. Usually such committees are 
chaired by the curriculum director, an 
administrator, or teacher. ‘The member- 
ship is composed of teachers from all 
levels and areas of the schools and 
laymen who may represent community 
groups. Students and alumni are also 
represented on some councils. The Kal- 
amazoo council is typical of this kind 
of plan (see diagram, Figure 1). Accord- 
ing to Theral T. Herrick, director of 
curriculum, this council “acts as a 
clearing house or motivating group for 
curriculum change. It is not a produc- 
tion group.” Production work for cur- 
riculum improvement is done by spe- 
cial committees. These committees, de- 
pending on the particular function to 
be performed, may or may not include 
laymen. If it is a committee working on 
a problem that is of major concern to 
laymen, they are included. Tenafly, 
New Jersey, has a similar arrangement 
for lay participation. The over-all coun- 
cil decides upon the particular areas 
for study and small committees of 
teachers and laymen carry on the work. 


WHuo Dogs WHAT? 


After deciding upon arrangements by 
which laymen may participate in curric- 
ulum planning and after determining 
the best distribution of membership for 
committees, the question arises as to the 
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roles that should be played by the pro- 
fessionals and by the laymen. Results 
of the questionnaire cited above indi- 
cated that laymen can share effectively 
in: (a) determining the goals of the 
school; (b) planning the framework of 
the curriculum (deciding upon the ma- 
jor experiences or courses to be inclu- 
ded); and (c) evaluating the program. 

Only half the persons answering the 
questionnaire felt that laymen should 
help in planning the content for a par- 
ticular grade or course. Not one be- 
lieved that laymen should help teach- 
ers decide upon specific methods of 
teaching. 


Developing Goals 


Every so often most school systems 
decide that they need to re-examine or 
clarify their objectives. At this point 
the help of laymen is imperative if 
schools are to discharge their obliga- 
tions to the community. Certain pol- 
icies also must be decided upon at this 
time. 

If one of the goals is the creation 
of astute citizens, then students must 
have experiences which will enable 
them to make judgments in political 
life. An obvious implication is that 
students be permitted to study contro- 
versial issues, but in certain communi- 
ties there has been vigorous opposition 
to social studies courses which have in- 
cluded a study of current problems. 
However, in Elizabeth, New Jersey, a 
committee composed of laymen and 
teachers worked out a policy regarding 
the teaching of controversial issues and 
the selection of materials to be used in 
the classroom and library which was 
satisfactory to all. This is surely an area 
in which laymen can play a vital role. 
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Planning Curriculum Experiences 


Seldom is there an opportunity to 
start from scratch in planning a curric- 
ulum. Changes, for obvious reasons, 
must be made in piecemeal fashion. 
Today in the elementary schools there 
is considerable agreement among edu- 
cators and community adults as to an 
over-all curriculum pattern. Most peo- 
ple believe that a balanced elementary 
program includes social learnings, basic 
skills, health education and aesthetic 
experiences. Continuous work goes on, 
however, in selecting the major activi- 
ties for each area, and laymen can share 
in this process. 

In Glencoe, Illinois, small neighbor- 
hood groups were organized to plan re- 
visions in the elementary programs. 
In Northbrook, Illinois, pre-school 
workshops are held for staff and com- 
munity adults and a different aspect 
of the school program is considered 
each year. Suggestions are made at the 
workshop and carried out during the 
year by committees of teachers and 
parents. 

The development of a more suitable 
high school curriculum is the greatest 
educational challenge of the century, 
and it is important that the creative 
effort of all concerned be put to work 
on the problem. ‘The high school pat- 
tern is so crystallized that even any 
attempt to bend the framework meets 
with considerable opposition. In several 
cities where a “core program” has been 
introduced there has been immediate 
criticism. This may be due to failure 
of the schools to properly inform the 
community of the purposes and _prac- 
tices of the program. In some school 
however, the criticism 


systems, may 
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have been justified in that the staff was 
coerced into making changes for which 
they were not prepared and the results 
were far from satisfactory. Core pro- 
grams and other changes in the high 
school program have been successful 
only where staff and laymen together 
have critically examined their present 
curriculum in terms of the needs of 
high school youth, and have become 
convinced that new patterns and new 
content were needed. Because the core 
curriculum deals with personal and so- 
cial relationships it should be of great 
interest to parents, and it should be one 
in which they can make a valuable con- 
tribution. Most laymen are willing to 
leave the planning of special subjects 
to the teacher. Few laymen ask to help 
plan a course in trigonometry or for- 
eign language. 

The organizing of the day-by-day se- 
quence of experiences for any grade or 
course can best be accomplished by the 
teacher and his students. Laymen can 
be used, however, in helping collect 
resource material; and individuals with 
specific talents or skills can be called in 
as consultants.” In planning community 
study on any grade level adults can be 
helpful in a variety of ways. 

Decisions should also be left to the 
professionals regarding methods _ of 
teaching although parents are entitled 
to know why new methods are being 
used. In schools where visitors are wel- 
comed and parent-teacher conferences 
are held regularly there is little objec- 
tion to innovation in method. 


2For other ways in which laymen have par- 
ticipated in specific aspects of curriculum 
planning see Laymen Help Plan The Curric- 
ulum, Helen F. Storen. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 
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Evaluating the Program 


Laymen should share in evaluating 
the school program, according to all of 
the educators responding to the ques- 
tionnaire. An especially appointed lay 
committee with the assistance of the 
staff spent two years evaluating the 
school program at Eugene, Oregon, and 
has just issued an excellent report.* 
Evaluation should be a joint endeavor 
with professionals appraising the more 
technical aspects of the curriculum. 
Most current evaluation surveys deal 
with the achievements of children at 
particular ages and grade levels. A much 
more significant survey would be an 
evaluation in terms of behavioral goals 
which would include not only an eval- 
uation of the children in school but of 
the graduates. The total community 
could participate in such a_ project. 
Why not find out how many of the 
public school graduates vote? How 
many participate in other civic activi- 
ties?) What books do these graduates 
read? What do they do with their leisure 
time? Community life could also be ap- 
praised, What improvements have been 
made in health, welfare, recreation? 
Although the school is by no means 
the only influential factor in develop- 
ing citizenship, we do claim that edu- 
cation for democratic living is one of 
our major goals. If the quality of com- 
munity living is not being improved as 
a result of the emphasis placed on social 
living in the school program then we 
as educators should quit making ex- 
travagant claims. 


3 Report of Lay Advisory Committee on the 
Lurriculum. Board of Directors, School District 
No. 4, 275 Seventh Avenue, Eugene, Oregon. 
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SUMMARY 


The experiences of a selected group 
of school people who have worked with 
cooperative planning groups during the 
past ten years have led them to the fol- 
lowing tentative conclusions regarding 
the role of laymen. 


+ Laymen should be included in devel- 
oping objectives and setting up the 
scope of the program. 

+ Laymen can contribute most effec- 
tively in planning those particular as- 
pects of the curriculum that are con- 
cerned with the development of per- 
sonal social values and behaviors. 

* Laymen should always be included in 
planning when major changes in the 
curriculum are contemplated. 

¢ Laymen should be brought into plan- 
ning when any major controversy arises 
regarding the curriculum. 

* The selection of the daily experien- 
ces, the planning of sequences, and the 
selection of methods to be used should 
be left to the teacher—to develop with 
her class in terms of their particular 
needs, interests and abilities. 

¢ Laymen may be helpful in collecting 
resource material for specific units. 

* Individuals who are expert in a par- 
ticular field should be used in any way 
that would help enrich the program. 

* Laymen can share in the preparation 
of curriculum materials, but the major 
direction for this work should be in the 
hands of the staff. 


Experimentation with new ways of 
providing for community participation 
should be continued, but the important 
thing is that the community continue 
to participate. 
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A Plea for Further Exploration 


RUTH KOTINSKY 


Where do the school’s responsibilities begin and where do they end? 


Ruth Kotinsky, former assistant director of fact finding, Midcentury 


White House Conference on Children and Youth, calls for further ex- 


ploration of the learning process and a clearer definition of the school’s 


special function. 


THE GAP between what is known 
about good curriculum, on the one 
hand, and general school practice, on 
the other, is wide, deep, and on oc- 
casion appalling. How can we take time 
and energy for poking and probing 
into what is not yet known—about the 
meaning of experience to the young, 
the learning process, the appropriate 
design and ordering of school learning 
—when a generation of children is not 
yet profiting, or not profiting to the 
full, from gains already made? When 
the schools—not all of them, but more 
than can be served—are waiting? 

Yet there is room for a plea that a 
larger proportion of creative energies 
be released from pressures to do and to 
serve, immediately and on the spot, and 
be devoted instead to delving more 
deeply into the nature of learning and 
the effects of experience on children, 
and into the peculiar role and responsi- 
bility of the school in the midst of all 
the other institutions that also bear 
upon the young, and so provide the 
matrix of their learning experiences in 
the years before they come to school, 
and in all their out-of-school hours, 
days, and months. 
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NEED FOR DEEPER CONCEPTION OF 
THE LEARNING PROCESS 

Here, the plea takes its departure 
from the fact that prevailing concepts 
of experience and learning are being 
challenged to take on new _perspec- 
tive and dimension. It is invigorating 
to ride forth to do good in the curric- 
ulum field, armed with the untarnished 
premise that the individual learns and 
his selfhood is shaped in terms of his 
purposes. Only the question arises al- 
ways more insistently: would not more 
good result if the conception of pur- 
pose were broadened to include that 
to which the relatively new field of 
mental hygiene calls persistent atten- 
tion? 

In essence, as they impinge on the 
school and on educational thought in 
general, the mental hygienists reiterate 
that not all purpose is as conscious, as 
clear-cut, as identifiable and articulate 
as we have in the past assumed. The 
purposes we recognize and to which 
we try to give rein but skim the surface 
of all that impels a man or a child, in- 
fluences his choices, colors the meanings 
he builds. ‘There remains always an un- 
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fathomed well of primitive impulse, 
never, at least in our culture, com- 
pletely incorporated 
forms. And, in addition, again in our 
culture, there is so much to thwart the 
channeling of up-welling primitive 
drives that for many, if not most, they 
must, in some measure, small or great, 
perforce find molds of expression that 
are “underground,” as it were—that 
have no social meaning, and that for the 
individual provide no true satisfaction, 
but only momentary release, he knows 
not why. Smoking, gum-chewing, avoid- 
ing cracks in the pavement are minor 
examples. Apathy, “temperament,” in- 
ability to get along with people, or to 
decide, or to learn to read, or draw, or 
carry a tune are less trivial. Delinquency 
and illness, emotional and mental, con- 


into socialized 


stitute the extreme. 

Since all these symptoms of “under- 
ground” channeling bespeak the person 
functioning (or perhaps more accu- 
rately, malfunctioning) as a_ whole, 
since they are acquired in the course 
of experience, since they interfere with 
the individual’s control over his accru- 
ing experience and with his always 
more complete socialization, they would 
seem to call for some broadening or 
deepening of prevalent conceptions of 
the learning process. 

The experiences of children are both 
distorting and forwarding their growth 
as socialized human beings in ways that 
are not accounted for by theories of 
learning on which forward-looking cur- 
riculum builders for the most part rely. 
The next step in finding out what a 
child or a man really is, as a whole, 
still remains to be taken, however 
tentatively and experimentally, and in 
finding out what this means for learn- 
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ing conceived as reconstruction of ex- 
perience and for guiding the learning 
process. 

The situation has all the earmarks 
of one of those challenges to established 
theory which, faced squarely as a stub- 
born fact, turned over in the mind, 
planfully attacked, in the long run 
yield new knowledge and insight, a 
better way of conceiving experience, 
more control over it. This has held true 
in all the exact sciences, and it runs 
counter to the spirit which underlies 
advanced curriculum thinking to act as 
though there were no such challenge, 
or as though, since nothing can be done 
about it next week on the field trip, 
one might as well look the other way 
and continue to operate on the tried 
and true, “practically”’—leaving to the 
starry-eyed and the long-hairs the chal- 
lenge of facts that do not fit. 


To What Motives Should the School 
Respond? 


Meantime, all but a few schools 
at the very forefront continue to oper- 
ate as though all motive were encom- 
passed in conscious purposes for as long 
as a child “gets along all right” in the 
classroom; as soon as he falls by the 
wayside, the concepts and techniques 
of mental hygiene are called into play, 
or at least are held to apply—many of 
these resting on a theory of motives 
not readily identifiable either by the 
child or by the naked eye of the un- 
trained observer. Inarticulate, inchoate 
motive either plays a part in giving ex- 
perience its meaning or it does not; it 
would not seem likely to crop up out of 
the nowhere and exert its influence at 
some times with some children and not 
at other times with other children. 
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This does not necessarily mean that 
it is the school’s function to respond 
directly to motives and drives as yet un- 
formulated into purpose. Nor is the 
cure of that which has gone awry with 
socialization and personality develop- 
ment necessarily the school’s business: 
tuberculosis also affects the functioning 
personality, and the school quite prop- 
erly gives over the problem to the med- 
ical field, restricting its concern to good 
conditions for health within the school 
community, and to the attempt to pro- 
vide a kind of learning experience that 
produces citizens increasingly able to 
cope with this as with other problems 
in their midst. 

It may very well be—in fact, it is 
more than likely—that, on exploration, 
it will turn out that the school should 
not be diverted from its central con- 
cern with defined and conscious pur- 
pose, and helping the child to deal 
realistically and creatively with the 
world of people, things, events, in order 
to achieve his periodically re-examined 
intent ever more fully. But, in order 
better to conceive the learning process 
and so to guide its efforts more accu- 
rately and astutely, the school can 
scarcely fail to profit by drawing upon 
knowledge of how individuals come to 
misconstrue this world and of why they 
are so frequently unable to outgrow in- 
appropriate and ineffectual ways of 
responding to it. 


Have Conditions for Social and 
Emotional Health Been Explored? 


And have we yet truly tried to explore 
to the full the conditions for social and 
health the school 
community? Have we stopped to query 


emotional within 
the extent to which democracy, as we 
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conceive it, may be possible only at full 
maturity? Or to ask what forms and 
types of group life, human association, 
approach to experience, appropriate to 
each child and stage of development, 
will most surely lead to the dedications 
of democracy when the time comes? 
What happens when democratic group 
process is insistently relied upon in co- 
educational groups of eleven-year-olds, 
who revert, once they are out of ear- 
shot of their well-intentioned mentors, 
to gangs and groups made up of boys 
or girls, exclusively and emphatically, 
and run with a rigid devotion to follow- 
the-leader principles? Have we even 
stopped to question seriously the over- 
feminization of the teaching profession, 
and whether or not this affects not only 
the profession, but the children in the 
schools? And so on and so on. Time out 
seems to be called for in order to ex- 
plore more deeply, and with guidelines 
from all relevant fields, the meaning 
to the child of various facets of school 
experience and what he may therefore 
be expected to learn from them, and in 
which directions grow. What does it 
mean to have to go to school at all? 


NEED FOR CLEARER DEFINITION 
OF THE SCHOOL’s FUNCTION 


Beyond providing material to work 
with in delving more deeply into the 
meaning of experience and the nature 
of the learning process, the mental 
hygiene field lends its own emphasis 
to the necessity for the school to define 
its special function more concretely than 
it has of late been 
Since school learning has come to be 
seen as part of all learning, and the 
whole of life to have learning inherent 
in it, small attention has been paid to 


inclined to do. 
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the specific role of the school in rela- 
tion to all the other strategic influences 
in the child’s experience. 

The outreachings of 
thought have, it is true, called attention 
to social factors and their influences, 
but have contented themselves for the 
most part with an analysis of the mis- 
educational effects of many facets of 
the social environment, rather than 
with an examination of the special role 
of the child’s school experience in rela- 
tion to them. The lines between school 
and not-school have become blurred, 
and this has been very much to the 
good, especially in making school less 
“schoolish,” and in drawing attention 
to what the child learns elsewhere. But 
now the time has come when this lack 
of distinct lines may be leading to 
contusion, if not to a certain degree of 


educational 


consternation. 

One of the first findings that turns up 
when the contributions of mental hy- 
giene are taken seriously into account 
is that experience in years prior to 
schooling is as strategic as any—if not 
more strategic than most—in molding 
the personality. The groundworks of a 
self are already laid down when the 
child comes to school at five or six. He 
already approaches his experiences with 
meanings that go deep in terms of 
feeling, attitude, orientation of self in 
relation to that which confronts it. At 
the gang age he is more responsive to 
his peers than to adults. Always he 
is subject to the limitations and contra- 
dictions in the cultural tradition. Yet 
the school has tended to assume major 
responsibility for the formation of the 
self and for forwarding the growth of 
sound personalities equal to the de- 
mands of maintaining and enhancing 
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the democratic tradition. How much 
latitude does it have when experience 
in the home and elsewhere is untoward? 
What is its distinctive contribution 
when this experience, or most of it, is 
on the side of the angels? 

The crux of the matter may be made 
graphic by a simple illustration. For 
reasons that are elusive, in some com- 
munities the cure of delinquency has 
been both thrust upon and widely ac- 
cepted by the schools. The roots of 
delinquency are seen in factors social, 
economic, cultural, and emotional—the 
sad culmination of many evils of the 
times in the life history of the bewil- 
dered individual who can find no better 
resource for asserting himself, making 
an impact, getting what he wants, than 
through striking out or striking back. 
Yet in many instances schools are 
ready not only to do what they can, 
along with other agencies concerned 
with the welfare of children and youth, 
but to assume full responsibility for 
programs designed to correct that 
which derives from the whole of crea- 
tion as the ways of creation are at the 
moment working themselves out in our 
midst. 


Where Set the Limits and How 
Define the Task? 


The school has the child under its 
influence five hours a day five days a 
week for something like nine months 
of the year beginning at about age six. 
Somewhere the limits of what it pro- 
poses to accomplish must be set, and, 
more important, somehow its distinctive 
function must be defined. The whole 
of life is rife with learning, but the 
schools are not and cannot hope to be- 
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come the whole of life, or even of the 
child’s life. If they are concerned that 
the whole of a child’s life shall be good, 
forwarding his personal well-being and 
his rewarding and fruitful integration 
with society, the same may be said of 
the social agencies, the church, the 
mental hygiene movement, the recre- 
ation movement, the advanced echelons 
of the medical profession. This is all to 
the good, and much of it has stemmed 
from advances in educational thinking 
during the past half century. But this 
progress now calls for more. 

The fact that all 
sciously concerned with the child’s wel- 
fare and the social good accept a share 
of the great common responsibility does 
not mean that each has no special con- 
tribution to make. The recognition 
that life experience has its effects, just 
as school experience does—or vice versa, 
that experience operates in the learning 
process no differently inside the school 
and outside—does not imply that the 
school should merely reiterate the rest 
of the child’s environment, or at least 
those aspects of it that are beneficent. 
How, in the midst of the multifarious 
influences that bear upon the child does 
the school define and cut the special 
swath appropriate to it? What are the 
experiences which, if the school does not 
provide them, will be lacking? How 
shall the school fashion its special oar, 
and where put it in, in order to con- 
strategically to the 


institutions con- 


tribute most 
common effort? 
It is not sufficient to answer in terms 
of what the educator shall concern him- 
self with, as educator, in society. This 
he must in all conscience and consis- 
tency do, as must the doctor, the social 


worker, and even the engineer. But 
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the doctor who combats the social con- 
ditions that give rise to certain diseases 
and their spread is also obliged to deal 
with patients, to study and learn the 
responses of individuals to many kinds 
of treatment, preventive and_ thera- 
peutic. And the educator also has his 
more strictly defined professional activ- 
ities in the classroom—or, if classrooms 
as such are henceforward to be aban- 
doned, then surely in his guidance of 
the experience of those who stand in the 
relationship of pupils and students to 
him. What does he offer that the wise 
parent does not? Or the skilled group 
leader? By what artifice does he fashion 
the experience to make it strategic? And 
to what more proximate ends? What 
does he leave to other professional 
fields? To the home? And to the pupil 
or student on his own? 

Such questions as these constitute a 
second major ground now apparent for 
some drawing aside from the immediate 
job of spreading far and wide the good 
word of new ways in the curriculum to 
devote some fair measure of concerted 
energies to further exploration and 
definition. Here the case has been made 
on the basis of gauges thrown down by 
a cognate field; it could as well derive 
from looking steadily and long at con- 
fusion about appropriate design and 
ordering of school experience after the 
early years, or from listening carefully 
to the stammering that ensues when 
representatives of the various institu- 
tions concerned with the well-being of 
children are asked to define their own 
more proximate and specific aims. 

Nor can these questions be entirely 
answered through the by now custom- 
hallowed “democratic 


enshrined and 


group processes.” The atom was not 
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plumbed by the pooling of ignorance 
in no matter how free an atmosphere, 
and there is no reason to believe that 
what goes into the making of a man 
is any less complex. 

The learning process, profoundly 
conceived, is a challenge to the uni- 
versities, as is the problem of helping 


institutions shape themselves to their 
appropriate uses. The dissemination 
of what is now known must go on, 
but without a background of sustaining 
skepticism and eternal quest for more 
inclusive answers it is more than likely 
to degenerate into a new formalism, no 
matter how undidactic its approach. 





Our Schools Need a Partner— 
the Whole Community 


VIOLET EDWARDS 


To carry out the responsibilities of freedom, school and community 
must become inseparable in striving for improved living and learning. 


Violet Edwards is executive director, Connecticut Fact-Finding Com- 


mission on Education. 


THE TROUBLE WiTH OUR 
schools is that our communities are in 
trouble. By and large, we in our home 
towns and cities are not working to- 
gether on the basic task of our times: 
redefining the role of our communities 
and of our schools in relation to the 
challenge of history that confronts us 
as Americans in the world today. 
Instead of the pooling of knowledge 
and resources at the local community 
level, we have compartmentalization— 
a plethora of skilled organizations with 
laudable aims, but with each working 
separately within its own framework 
and upon its own specialized problem. 
Instead of truly representative com- 
munity-wide participation in behalf of 
better public schools we find seg- 
mented and oftentimes abortive efforts, 
or “sets of pressures” on our public 
schools which go unanalyzed and un- 
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challenged by any representative, over- 
all community body. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ARE 
INSEPARABLE 

In preparing ourselves and our 
young people to be practicing freedom- 
loving citizens who deeply understand 
the human values at the heart of de- 
mocracy, the challenge to the American 
community and to American educa- 
tion are inseparable. The development 
of the ability to carry out the responsi- 
bilities of freedom must take place 
in our local communities and _ their 
schools all over the U.S.A. For, it is in 
our home towns and cities that we have, 
or must carve out, the opportunity to 
learn how to work together on our 
common problems. Here it is that we 
can develop new approaches and new 
ways of reaching agreement in the in- 
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terests of all—and thus can share with 
others throughout the world the effort 
of building a world community that 
offers reasonable hope for the applica- 
tion and hence the survival of demo- 
cratic values. In this regard it is im- 
portant to remind ourselves of what 
Norman Cousins has so truly said: “No 
community neighborhood has_ ever 
been smaller than the world neighbor- 
hood is today, in the sense that every 
man’s welfare and destiny is inter- 
locked with everyone else’s.” 


Mobilizing Community Resources 


The real challenge to our American 
communities and to their public 
schools is to get together. ‘This means 
reshaping older patterns of community 
organization and the welding together 
of all these skills and resources. It also 
means searching out new ways to coop- 
erate more fully and to persuade every 
citizen to take a more active part—not 
just in working out single problems, 
but in bettering community life as a 
whole. We are realizing that world 
leadership involves the responsibility 
of even the smallest American com- 
munity to prove that democracy really 
works. 

The ability of American communi- 
ties to mobilize their own resources and 
thus to contribute to the solution of 
common problems is a basic strength 
that many believe should be shared 
with communities everywhere, in all 
countries. 


Sharing Community Cooperation as We 
Build It 
The recent New York Herald Trib- 


une Forum successfully experimented 
with this hypothesis. The Forum set up 
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a pilot project for a community-ex- 
change program to find out whether 
democratic American techniques of 
cooperation at the local level could be 
usefully exported. In an attempt to 
find an answer, the people of Carroll 
County, Georgia invited a Hindu vil- 
lager, Amar Singh, to live with them 
for two months, and find out, if pos- 
sible, what it is that makes them work 
together so effectively. Now Carroll 
County has elected one of its rural 
leaders, Paul Patten, to return to India 
with Singh to see what aspects of 
American community organization can 
be applied to his village, and to learn 
from Singh’s country. 

The Forum throws out the challenge 
that if other communities should want 
to follow Carroll County’s example, 
the result might be an exchange pro- 
gram at the community level which 
would be a useful companion piece to 
the Point Four Program. 

This is merely one example of the 
creative ways in which we can share 
with other countries our community 
building experiences while we our- 
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selves are still pounding out teamwork 
principles and practices for total com- 
munity goals. But it’s a vividly prac- 
tical example; and our gain will be 
if we share as we build 
machinery 


two-fold .. 
self-reliant local 
equal to tomorrow’s needs, and if, at 
we learn from our 


over-all 


the same time, 
neighbors in other countries. 


Seeing Our Community as a Whole 
To translate successfully this kind of 
thinking into appropriate action we 
need, of course, to see our community 
as a whole. We would need to take 
stock—a _ business man’s inventory—of 
what our town actually is, and what 
makes it tick. And in this thorough- 
going inventory it would be important 
to make sure we call into the endeavor 
a true cross section of the multiple in- 
terest groups and points of view repre- 
sentative of our whole community. 


When a Community Looks at Its 


Schools 

For example, if we are helping to 
call a community meeting to initiate 
study of public school problems and 
needs, now—and ten years hence, we 
will make sure that the group is truly 
representative of all the citizens who 
live in the community. We would do 
this because we would know from the 
very beginning that the success of our 
undertaking would depend on the all- 
out understanding and cooperation of 
all segments of the population. This 
might mean asking people we ourselves 
might happen to disagree with, for one 
or another reason. But we would do it 
if we are sensible because as Americans 
we know that it is through cooperative 
effort and the clash of opposing points 
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of view in attempting to solve our 
mutual problems and to reach our 
common goals that we develop new and 
satisfactory ways of working together. 

It is thus that we build the bridge— 
the ways of communicating with each 
other and of working fruitfully to- 
gether—over which the traffic of ideas 
and of actual achievement commences 
to flow. 

Many people think of communica- 
tion as being words. But this is not 
necessarily so. Complete communica- 
tion, which is prerequisite to effective 
action, calls for mutual understanding 
between the communicating parties. 
Understanding comes from shared ex- 
posures, shared experience and shared 
effort. 

How, then, to close the appalling gap 
between the whole community and the 
school which most of us are ready to 
admit exists today in most American 
towns and cities? In no other way can 
we fully explain the spectacle of our 
crisis-ridden public schools: “Double” 
and even “triple” sessions; lack of 
buildings and equipment; low teachers’ 
salaries, enough _ teachers 
“good,” “bad,” or “indifferent”; the 
need for vital school administrators in- 
stead of harassed penny-pinchers or 
glorified janitors—which is_ precisely 
what we are making of many heads of 
our school systems; the need in Amer- 
ica today for free colleges, etc. And 
ahead of all these needs, pressing as 
they are, is the need for hardheaded 


and not 


thinking about education itself. 


A FACT-FINDING COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATION 
This was precisely what the Connect- 
icut Commission, in partnership with 
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the people of an entire state attempted 
to demonstrate. With the leadership of 
the Connecticut Commission and _ its 
Advisory Committee of over 50 state- 
wide civic, educational, business, labor, 
cultural and church groups, nearly two 
years ago, close to 100 Connecticut 
towns and cities began a state-wide de- 
bate over education—free and _ lively 
discussion about the purposes of edu- 
cation for our time and its meaning to 
the world in which we live. This de- 
bate, with roots in each of the local 
towns and cities, still continues. In 
most of the communities it is concerned 
with values (townspeople saying what 
it is they want the schools to do for 
their girls and boys), with substance, 
with content. 

Many Connecticut towns and cities 
have built a strong, enduring commun- 
ity-school organization through which 
parents and other taxpayers and citi- 
zens can continue to speak—and to 
work constructively with public school 
personnel to strengthen their public 
school programs. All the successful con- 
tinuing community-school groups in 
the state are careful to maintain strong 
cross-sectional community membership. 
They need no one to tell them that it 
is their job to see to it that their public 
schools are closely linked to neighbor- 
hood and to total community. For they 
started their fact-finding, in coopera- 
tion with school officials, with com- 
munity study and analysis. 

Lay citizens in these Connecticut 
town groups have learned to take per- 
sonal responsibility for the linking of 
their educational system more closely 
to community needs and _ interests. 
They say, “Education is everybody’s 
business.” 
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And as school and community pool 
resources, school people have discov- 
ered that laymen have no desire to dic- 
tate educational method, to throw out 
of the window the body of system and 
method that sound professional edu- 
cators have worked over the years to 
create. 

In their turn, laymen have lost their 
fear of educators, as they have worked 
across the table—planning together for 
the young people of their community 
who are their joint responsibility. Fur- 
thermore, as the taxpaying community 
works with school personnel, the com- 
munity gains practical insight into 
school needs, and is consequently better 
prepared to pay for these needs. This 
does not mean that the community can 
be led to support appropriations for 
items it does not consider useful. It does 
mean that the community needs oppor- 
tunity to see what use is made of the 
educational dollar—and to understand 
what it means to their children—and 
that in Connecticut where many have 
had that opportunity they have re- 
sponded by supporting school officials’ 
requests for specific appropriations.’ 

In Connecticut and increasingly in 
other states across the country, pro- 
fessional and non-professional are find- 
ing that they need each other to define 





the purposes of education and to set 
about strengthening our schools and 
our communities to meet the prodi- 
gious challenge to help prepare our- 
selves for new and awesome responsi- 
bilities in the world. 


1 Reference is made to the work of commu- 
nity-school study groups of 85 Connecticut 
committees, as they reported their work and 
made their recommendations to the Connecti- 
cut Fact-Finding Commission On Education in 
Do Citizens And Education Mix? (1950). 
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Questions We Need To Ask Ourselves 


What is an educated person? Is the 
definition the same as it was in 1920? 
Is there any real conflict between the 
traditional concept of the Three R’s 
and some of the newer courses of study? 
How actually do we teach the Three 
R’s today—and why do our sound 
schools teach them as they do? What is 
the difference between “discipline” and 
“self-discipline”? Which do we want? 
What are the common needs and basic 
similarities that can bring people to- 
gether? What are some of the “roads to 
agreement” that can bring people to- 
gether in fruitful effort? Are we aiming 
high enough, realistically enough, in 
the kind of education we are offering 
our children in our home, our com- 
munities, our public schools? Will our 
citizens of tomorrow be at home in 
many lands and among many peoples? 
(In Connecticut two years ago we 
talked about the handicaps of some 
American business men in Europe and 
the lan- 
guages and the psychologies of the peo- 
ple with whom they were working daily. 
How much more grim our dilemma 
even two years later—and tomorrow 
—if we do not chart new approaches 


in Asia who did not know 





and develop new content in American 
education.) 

How do we go about building an 
active, working partnership between 
community and school? How actually 
can we become responsible contribu- 
ting, participating citizens in our com- 
munities? And in the life of our public 
schools? 

What 
munity life upon the boys and girls 
growing up in our home towns? Do 


are the effects of our com- 
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they have opportunity in community— 
and in school—to participate with us, 
according to age level and ability, in 
community affairs—in gaining under- 
standing of the purposes of education 
and a voice in building the school of 
tomorrow? (Some Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations are finding that their most 
meaningful and best-attended programs 
are those jointly planned with students 
from the seventh grade on up through 
high school.) 


Connecticut—Cooperation, 
tion 


Participa- 


The foregoing is but a sample of the 
probing questions Connecticut citizens, 
school and non-school people alike, 
asked themselves and their neighbors 
during the course of the Commission- 
sponsored educational fact-finding pro- 
gram in the state. But they not only 
asked questions and searched for an- 
swers; they studied their own schools 
in relation to the needs of their com- 
munity, or area—and of our times. 
Community-wise they were chiefly con- 
cerned with: (a) Whether there are 
enough school buildings, well enough 
equipped, and in an adequate state of 
repair, to house children and teaching 
personnel; and (b) Whether what is 
being taught in these buildings is ade- 
quately preparing young people to be 
competent citizens, “capable of living 
useful, happy and intelligent lives.” 

They were concerned about—and 
studied: school building needs and re- 
pairs; and instruction; 
teaching personnel (the major interest 
was whether there were enough teach- 
ers); health education and recreation; 
opportunity; guidance; school trans- 
portation; administration; and com- 


curriculum 
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munity influences. Nearly all of the 100 
community-school study groups con- 
sidered one or more of the following 
factors in relation to their study of the 
schools: housing, town government, 
occupations and employment, relation- 
ships between and among groups of 
various national, racial and religious 
backgrounds, activity of civic organiza- 
tions, and population trends. 

Moreover, several hundred repre- 
sentative citizens from all walks of life 
in Connecticut participated in the 
state-wide study committee sponsored 
by the Commission and concerned with 
general areas of professional inquiry. 
They assayed state needs and educa- 
tional provisions to meet those needs in 
such significant areas as: Teacher prep- 
aration and personnel; early childhood 
and secondary and vocational educa- 
tion; higher education, including 
adult; state organization, administra- 
tion and financing of education; and 
socioeconomic trends in the state of 
Connecticut. 

Connecticut citizens are among the 
pioneers in the development of a proc- 
ess of school-community relationships 
which they are continuing to use, and 
which others in many states are using 


to meet their needs. The process itself, 
to be sure, is not new. It is the process 
of applied democracy. What does seem 
new is their creative use of it... with 
the cutting of the cloth to fit the dis- 
tinctive character and elements of each 
individual community. For here we 
deal with people; with ideas and human 
aspirations, as well as with fact-finding 
and recommendations and community 
action programs. 

There is much development of the 
same process today in many towns and 
cities in our 48 states. In Pasadena, 
there are 1,000 citizens demonstrating 
the usefulness of the process . . . in 
their situation. Camden, 
New Jersey’s ‘Citizens’ Action Com- 
mittee for Better Schools,” working 
cooperatively with the superintendent 
and a steering committee of outstand- 
ing and representative public school 
teachers, is off to an excellent start in 
coping with exceptionally severe school- 


particular 


community problems. The list runs on 
and on... all over the United States. 
And it is up to “we, the people,” in our 
U.S. A. Without our 
vision, skill and hard work there will 


Home ‘Towns, 


not be a rich and continuing story to 
tell. 





New ASCD Bulletins 


e Time and Funds for Curriculum Development 


16 pages 


Price 50 cents 


e List of Outstanding Teaching and Learning Materials (1951 edition) 


40 pages 


Order from: 


Price 75 cents 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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When Citizens Plan and Act 


HAROLD L. GROGAN 


Many important developments in a Virginia county are results of 


citizen planning and action. Harold L. Grogan! is executive secretary 


of the Washington County Development 


Virginia. 


CITIZEN INTEREST in the progress 
of this rural county resulted in 1944 
in the formation of the Washington 
County Development Association. A 
non-profit, non-stock corporation, it was 
pledged to develop agricultural, indus- 
trial and other resources and to pro- 
mote the educational, recreational and 
cultural life of the county. 

This was conceived 


citizens group 


not only to prepare sound plans for 


community development, but also to 
put into action the results of planning. 
Uppermost in the thoughts of its found- 
ers were these ideas: progress could be 
made only through planning, with de- 
termination to realize these plans 
through action. 

In these early plans, the group readily 
recognized that there were educational 
that and that 
among all the rich the 
county, its people were the greatest 
and came first. This analysis showed 


should be 
resources of 


needs met, 


that cooperative efforts of all the peo- 
ple were that these 
should be centered in an organization 
charged with this responsibility. This 
hopeful search for a “better life” took 
place “while the flames of war blazed 


necessary and 


around the world.” 


1 Professionally, the writer is a forester, having 
received his bachelor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia School of Forestry in 1934. 
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Association, Abingdon, 


The vision, study, planning and in- 
formed action of the people through 
the machinery of the county association 
have resulted in many achievements. 
Yet these results only point the way to- 
wards greater opportunity. 


‘Tourist Information’ Classes 


Educational have been 


recognized as important tools. The first 


processes 


adult classes held comprised a “tourist 
information” school in how better to 
serve the traveler. This school was for 
operators of hotels, restaurants, service 
stations, antique shops and similar bus- 
inesses. This was followed by waitress 
training and courses in retailing. The 
tourist information classes were devel- 
oped and conducted with the aid of the 
distributive education division of the 
State Board of Education, and are now 
used as a model for a state-wide tourist- 
attracting movement. 

Other adult classes included super- 
vision and human relations, so there 
has been training on all levels—from 
top management through the part-time 
employees. In the succeeding three 
years, others were held, and now the 
local high school has expanded its 
offerings to include courses in distribu- 
tive education, so that each youngster 
may have training in how better to 
serve his fellow man. An instructor is 
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also available to teach expanded adult 
classes. ‘This has linked the public 
school system more closely to the life 
of the community. 

The association joined the State De- 
partment of Education and the Barter 
‘Theatre in sponsoring a summer festi- 
val of arts and crafts. This is now an 
annual event, drawing thousands to 
our Virginia Highlands community “to 
get at the experience of the arts.” The 
fourth mid-August event is now being 
planned. This festival is a story in it- 
self, and serves to indicate how dormant 
resources may be evaluated and devel- 
oped. University of Virginia and State 
Department of Education summer 
workshop groups have been brought 
into the region, and these attest the 
sound educational basis upon which 
the event is founded. 


in its third summer, the festival was 
expanded. To the exhibits and forums 
previously held were added workshops 
in drama, creative writing, weaving 
and furniture restoration. Historic 
homes were opened so that visitors 
might gain an understanding of the 
cultural inheritance of their commu- 
nity, which extends back beyond the 


American Revolution. 


Historic Crossroad 

Other devices have been used success- 
fully to bring the traveler to us, or 
merely to halt those passing through 
our county, since two heavily traveled 
tourist highways cross here—U. S. 11, 
from Montreal, Canada to New Or- 
leans and U. S. 19, from Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Great Lakes to Tampa, 
Florida. This is historically a “cross- 
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A creative writing workshop studies poetry during the Virginia festival held annually in August. 
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roads,” for here converged two prin- 
cipal Indian trails of North America, 
a fact which may account for Daniel 
Boone’s later presence in this county. 

Attractive leaflets have been distrib- 
uted, inviting tourists to vacation here. 
These 30,000 leaflets have told the out- 
side world of the fine climate, scenic 
and historic attractions. Travelers pass- 
ing through have noticed the 25,000 
attractive place mats which are being 
used by local restaurants. ‘These mats 
portray what to do and to see in this 
area. They give information about 
White Top Mountain, second highest 
in Virginia (with Mt. Rogers, the 
tallest close by, but inaccessible), hunt- 
ing and fishing in season, boating and 
fishing on newly-created South Holston 
TVA Dam, and visits to crafts centers 
and to such historic homes as ‘‘Acklin” 
which served as headquarters for the 
daring Confederate cavalryman, Gen- 
eral John H. Morgan, better known as 
“Morgan the Raider.” 

Activities of the association have 
been the subject of numerous magazine 
articles. Two issues of the New Domin- 
ion Series, published by the Extension 
Division of the University of Virginia, 
have been devoted to the Washington 
County Development Association. This 
series links an experimental approach 
to the democratic living being tried 
effectively in a community. Five years 
elapsed between the two issues dealing 
with Washington County. Publication 
of the second number in April 1951 re- 
sulted in the appearance of several 
editorials in the daily press. 


County Resources Studied 


Data compiled by the county and 
reports issued by the Development Asso- 
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ciation have been used extensively by 
the schools. At this time when so much 
is heard about freedom, and about the 
responsibility of the individual, both 
of which are basic in our democracy, 
a section of one report issued was titled, 
“The ABC’s of County Government.” 
This has proved invaluable to teachers 
in presenting facts on the machinery of 
county government. Good government 
like many other things, should be based 
on knowledge and should start at home. 

Other studies have well served the 
people of the county. Teachers work- 
shops on county resources have used 
these reports. Not content with a mere 
“book knowledge” of the county’s assets, 
school groups visit industries, historic 
homes and buildings, as well as the ex- 
panded and remodeled community- 
centered Johnston Memorial Hospital. 
Leaders of the community attribute 





Courtesy, Leroy Niskanen 
Program cover design for the Virginia 


Highlands Festival of Arts and Crafts. 
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this million-dollar plant directly to the 
realization which resulted in the asso- 
ciation’s formation, and which showed 
that where there is a will, a way can be 
found—if the people are really in there 
pitching! 

Maximum recreational development 
has been a constant goal of the Devel- 
opment Association. Now pending are 
two recommendations by that com- 
mittee. To insure public access to the 
South Holston Lake, it has been sug- 
gested that the State Highway Depart- 
ment utilize and develop as a wayside 
park some odd tracts of land lying be- 
tween the highway and lakeshore, and 
that a large 20-acre boundary be made 
into a county park. Otherwise, a newly 
created resource will be excluded from 
use by the public. Through its initia- 
tive and enterprise this same recreation 
committee has outlined a plan for the 
Virginia State Department of Game 
and Inland Fisheries which will lessen 
problems created by the lake crossing 
into Tennessee. A reciprocal recogni- 
tion of fishing licenses between the two 
states has been suggested, to obviate 
needless difficulties to fishermen, both 
resident and non-resident. 


Beyond County Borders 


The Washington County Develop- 
ment Association has an official position 
in planning. Its executive committee, 
by action of the Washington County 
Board of Supervisors, is the county 
planning commission. Policies ‘and 
affairs of the WCDA are directed by 
a 27-member Board of Directors, which 
includes the executive committee. The 
association’s office and other services 
are maintained through membership, 


which is open to anyone in the county. 
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The association’s committees have 
been concerned with problems not con- 
fined within its geographical borders. 
For example, much work has_ been 
looking towards the establishment of 
a teaching center of the University of 
Virginia in the Southwest part of the 
State to bring the University to the 
people. This is now an accomplished 
fact, although the center, as now estab- 
lished, is not in the county. It is near 
enough, however, so that Washington 
County can reap its share of benefits 
and services. 

Individual projects may and have 
been completed, but the over-all pro- 
gram is never completed. County needs 
and wants constantly change with time, 
and to deal with these changes a con- 
tinuous program is required. ‘Through 
constant coordination, the part each 
committee of the association plays in 
the total program is integrated into the 
whole. This integration results in a 
that is both continuous and 
comprehensive. 

There remain many problems. In the 
educational field, for example, facil- 
ities have not kept pace with the times. 
A plan for combining the several high 
schools in the county has been officially 
adopted, following a study that was ini- 
ated at the request of the Development 
Association. Although improvements in 
the present school plants now under 
way are made in accordance with this 
plan, the big job of reducing by one- 
of county high 
solution is 


program 


third the number 
schools is still ahead. A 
nearer, however, for the people have 
come to have faith in their ability, 
through cooperative action, to mould 
better schools—and a 


and to build 


better community. 
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Baseball: Leaven rn Human Relations 


MAYME A. SWEET 


With leadership given by a principal, a Denver community council 


planned and carried out a program which, while it featured baseball, 


brought about better human relations in the school community. 


Mayme A. Sweet is supervisor, Department of Instruction, Denver Pub- 


lic Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


LAKE COMMUNITY NIGHT at the 
Denver Bears Stadium was no ordinary 
event. Not only did the Bears win a 7-6 
game from the Omaha Cardinals in 
eleven innings, but they played to an 
audience of 5000 persons, the largest 
Saturday night crowd in the history of 
the stadium. The Bears played a good 
game; but the crowd and the high 
spirits were largely the results of care- 
ful and long-range planning by the 
Lake Community Council. 
Because of changing 
movement in the area, several outbreaks 
between racial and religious groups 
have occurred in the community and in 


population 


the school. Concerned about these an- 
tagonisms, the principal of the school, 
Harry Nicholson, invited representa- 
tives of the various groups to meet with 
him monthly as a council to study the 
problem. Several projects and much 
deliberation have taken place in the 
community as a result of the work of 
the council. But the proposal by Mr. 
Nicholson which struck an_ all-time 
high was the following: “Since this is a 
neighborhood of baseball fans, with the 
Denver Bears Stadium right in our 
own community,” he suggested, “what 
would you think about having a Lake 
Community Night at one of the Satur- 
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day night ball games? In addition to 
bringing the various groups together in 
a recreational activity, we would be en- 
couraging our boys to participate in 
baseball and perhaps even to get into 
one of the boys teams.” 

“Great!” the reaction of the 
council members. They immediately 
started to plan ways of setting up the 
project so that there would be wide 
community participation and height- 
ened community feeling. The decision 
was unanimous that the leagues, both 
major and minor, which admitted no 
racial or religious barriers in the selec- 
tion of players, would be a perfect in- 
strument for helping to soften the bar- 
riers and rifts in the community. 

Robert Howsam, owner of the Den- 
ver Bears, and Andy Cohen, manager, 
were interviewed on the project. They 
became sold on the idea, and the proj- 


Was 


ect was launched. 


Two Phases of the Program 


The school for its part decided on 
two projects. First, there would be a 
contest to build up enthusiasm among 
the young people. Open to all students, 
the contest would center on a baseball 
quiz designed to discover the pupils 
who knew most about the game. 
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A feverish excitement pervaded the 
school as teachers joined with pupils 
in coaching for the test. Baseball talk 
was everywhere. Rules of the game 
were discussed; the history of the Bears 
was read; and the names and positions 
of all players were learned. ‘There was 
discussion of the local ball teams for 
boys as well as of the major and minor 
leagues. To increase knowledge of base- 
ball, “Around the Diamond,” a thirty- 
minute technicolor film, was shown. 
Questions designed to stump the con- 
testants were solicited for the question 
box. 

The baseball quiz included twenty- 
five questions. The six boys and girls 
getting the highest scores would par- 
ticipate in an oral elimination test. The 
high-scoring boy and girl in the oral 
test would be designated, respectively, 
Mr. Baseball and Miss Baseball. They 
would also receive ten tickets to future 
games and a certificate for their pro- 
ficiency. Miss Baseball would be inter- 
viewed at the pre-game broadcast; and 
at the game Mr. Baseball would sit 
with the team. The other winners 
would be known as runners-up, and 
they would each receive an auto- 
graphed baseball from the players. The 
winners would be announced at the 
Adoption Program. 


A Team Is Adopted 


The Adoption Program was the sec- 
ond project of the school. One week 
before the Omaha-Denver game, the 
Bears would be formally adopted by 
the Lake Student Council. “Never have 
we had such a wonderful assembly,” 
said Connie Shedler, who won the con- 
test and became Miss Baseball. “Every- 
one simply sat on the edge of his chair!” 
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Manager Andy Cohen had brought 
seven of his players to the program. 
They sat on the platform with the win- 
ners of the baseball quiz, community 
leaders who were promoting the proj- 
ect, Jack Carberry and Chet Nelson, 
sports editors of the two city dailies, 
and the principal, Mr. Nicholson, who 
presided at the ceremony. 

Mr. Nicholson, who played the role 
of judge, charged the Denver Bears to 
produce evidence of why they felt they 
were worthy of adoption and support 
by the Lake community. 

Mr. Howsam accepted the charge 
and called on the players to prove 
themselves. One after another they 
went to the mike. Bill Bruton showed 
how to steal a base, and Roy Isringhaus 
demonstrated the kind of balance a 
batter should have. Alberto Osario, 
recently from Puerto Rico and unable 
to speak English, received hearty ap- 
plause when he greeted his compatriots 
in the audience with a Spanish “Hi!” 
Handsome and popular Danny Holden 
and Hank Williams presented the 
awards to Mr. Baseball and Miss Base- 
ball. Andy Cohen, assuming his vaude- 
ville manner, told a couple of stories 
and led the audience in singing, “Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game.” 

“You have seen the evidence,” said 
the judge, addressing the audience. “If 
you wish to adopt this team, the Den- 
ver Bears, will you stand?” 

The audience stood en masse. The 
judge then charged the student council, 
“Now that these men have given proof 
of their ability, what responsibility are 
you willing to assume?” 

To this question, the student council 
president, Albert Stanley, replied that 
“the school will give its loyal support,” 
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and as proof of his integrity he pur- 
chased the first ticket. 

This concluded the program. As the 
pupils made their way to their next 
classes, some lingered around the stage 
exit. Mr. Nicholson, anticipating this, 
ushered the players to the gym, where 
the pupils soon congregated to talk 
with the players and to secure their 
autographs. 

The next day, Philip Rossman, presi- 
dent of the West Colfax Improvement 
Association, offered to make it possible 
for all boys and girls at Lake who were 
ten years or older to attend the game 
on community night, whether or not 
they could afford to buy tickets. Teach- 
ers in contributing schools, parents and 
friends volunteered to be responsible 
for ten or twelve children. (Admission 
to children under ten, if accompanied 
by an adult, was free.) 


Collaboration in a Community Effort 


It was a great day. Said Chet Nelson 
in his editorial column on the sports 
page of the Rocky Mountain News, 
“The project was a testimonial to base- 
ball as a symbol of the American way of 
life. Long live the National Pastime 
and give us more men like Harry L. 
Nicholson . . .” whose vision “will take 
many boys off the street and put them 
on the ball field.” 

Robert Gamsay, editor of the Jnter- 
mountain Jewish News, urged the sup- 
port of Lake Community Night at the 


ball games on Saturday nights. He said 
in an editorial, “We hope there will be 
a tremendous outpouring of the fami- 
lies of Lake Junior High students at 
the ball game so that the interracial 
harmony so evident at Monday’s as- 
sembly will infect parents and neigh- 
bors and that Lake night at the Bears 
Stadium will become an annual affair 
to perpetuate and extend the good 
feeling that has been developed among 
the youngsters.” 

Rueben Valdez and Pecos Sanchez, 
editors of the Clarion, a four-page 
weekly paper that tells “the truth about 
life of Colorado Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple,” and that is “dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal,” 
said in the editions of May 16 and May 
23: “The efforts of the good people of 
that neighborhood have been wonder- 
fully fruitful and the program (to im- 
prove intergroup relations) has now 
expanded to include without exception 
every family residing in this section of 
the city. 

“Mr. Nicholson, a truly democratic 
individual, ably assisted by Thomas 
Borrego, a teacher, and others, have 
labored incessantly to promote better 
understanding among the many ele- 
ments enrolled in that school. 

“Lake Community Council and the 
Denver Bears have collaborated in a 
community effort that can easily be- 
come one of Denver’s finest examples 
of civic pride.” 
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Catizens Organize To Meet Attacks 


on the Schools 


ARCHIBALD B. SHAW 


Can citizens organize successfully to meet attacks on the schools? 


Archibald B. Shaw, superintendent of schools, Scarsdale, New York, 


tells how the citizens of one suburban community have so far confined 


and blunted attacks on their schools. 


THIS IS THE LAND of organizing. 
From the Mayflower Compact down to 
the latest state constitutional conven- 
tion we have organized and reorgan- 
ized to establish representative democ- 
racy as our chosen form of government. 
We have built the tradition of organi- 
zation to secure the rich blessings of 
liberty in enlightened self-government. 
But more than that, we have discov- 
ered the inherent fruitfulness of coop- 
erative organization. It is no accident 
that we have become and remained a 


nation of joiners, of committees, of 


conferences, of conventions. Far from 
being a shallow Babbittry, of which it 
became popular to accuse us, this or- 
ganizing is a fundamental expression of 
our belief in democracy. It has become 
one of the stoutest guarantors of the 
continuance of our way of life. 
Instinctively then, and on demon- 
strably sound instinct, we spring to 
organize against attacks on, as well as 
for the preservation and improvement 
of, our great American institutions. 
Across the land today there is a still- 
rising flood of attacks on our free pub- 
lic schools. It is not my purpose to 
analyze or to prescribe remedies for 
these attacks, even though there are 
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some discernible patterns, of course, 
and evidences here and there of de- 
structive organization. But there may 
be some interest in how one suburban 
community has so far confined and 
blunted the attack; some value in a 


case study. 


A TRADITION OF ORGANIZATION 

Scarsdale, New York, is a residential 
community of prosperous commuters 
to nearby New York City. There are 
about 3500 well-kept single family 
homes in the village (with no factories 
and with little shopping center), in a 
majority of which live families who 
have selected Scarsdale for their home, 
in part at least, because of the fine 
public schools. 

There is a tradition of organization, 
of responsible citizenship, which 
reaches its culmination in the non- 
partisan nominating committees which 
nominate (draft would be the more 
descriptive word) its village and school 
district trustees. Busy and _ successful 
executives, with a leavening of mothers 
and wives, accept such assignments 
seriously and carry them out compe- 
tently under the trustful yet vigilant 
eye of their neighbors and fellow citi- 
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zens. P.T.A.’s are popular and power- 
ful, since practically all parents of ele- 
mentary school children belong to one 
of the three elementary school P.T.A.’s 
and an unusually large number are 
active in the High School Parent- 
Teacher Association, 

The P.T.A. Council president joins 
the president of the Woman’s Club and 
the president of the Town Club to 
form a nucleus committee, which by 
elaborate and predetermined proce- 
dures enlarges itself to constitute a 
highly representative nominating com- 
mittee of nearly a score of men and 
women (some without children in 
school). ‘This non-partisan committee’s 
nominations (drafts) have for twenty- 
eight years maintained a_ uniquely 
competent and representative School 
Board whose membership is rotated so 
that never does a person serve more 
than two three-year terms. 

The Woman’s Club has about a 
thousand members active in a con- 
fusingly rich array of committees and 
sub-organizations. The Town Club is 
a unique men’s organization, also of 
about a thousand members, which 
meets only three or four times a year, 
but whose more than twenty commit- 
tees are study and surveillance groups 
for every activity from County Govern- 
ment to Girl Scouts. 

A picture of the community would 
not be complete without reference to 
another powerful  institution—The 
Scarsdale Inquirer, a local weekly 
newspaper owned by the Woman's 
Club, which has a long history of com- 
petent and public-spirited editorial di- 
rection. There is an active and alert 
League of Women Voters; there are 
strong church groups, neighborhood 
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groups and many of the other more 
usual organizations. 


A NEw COMMITTEE APPEARS 


In June of 1949 a new organization 
came into the picture—a_ self-styled 
Committee of Ten whose announced 
membership had never exceeded nine 
before it changed its name to the sim- 





ple yet grandiose title: The Citizens 
Committee. Since the change in name 
its broadsides have been signed by 
three co-chairmen, although as many 
as twenty different individuals have 
spoken in its causes from time to time. 
It is difficult to sum up the issues on 
which it attacked the schools, and only 
a long recital of statements and rebut- 
tals, of moves and counter-moves could 
fairly picture its activities. Its earliest 
semi-public statement, at the time of 
the retirement of the long-term Super- 
intendent of Schools in 1949 was by 
strong implication an attack on Dewey- 
ism, progressivism, and secularism in 
our schools, made in a letter to the 
School Board not publicized at the 
time. Next, a group of twenty or so 
individuals appeared at the July Board 
meeting to oppose acceptance of Fed- 
eral lunch aid as “state-ism.” Their 
appearance caused little furor, how- 
ever, since the Board’s own sub-com- 
mittee had recommended against enter- 
ing the Federal lunch program. 

Then in September 1949, at the first 
Board of Education meeting, attended 
by the writer as Acting Superintendent 
of Schools, the storm broke. Objections 
were raised to the inclusion of certain 
books in the school library and request 
was made for the revelation of the 
name of the individual in the school 
system who had abetted and fostered 
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the insidious growth of Communism by 
recommending purchase through the 
years of the books cited to be by 
authors of Communist affiliations and 
subversive intent. Letters to the editor 
occupied more and more space in the 
local paper. At the October Board 
meeting passionate accusations of neg- 
lect of duty, of blindness to the Com- 
munist menace and counter-accusations 
of witch-hunting, of un-American cen- 
sorship, were exchanged. The issues 
had been truly joined. 


Citizens Express Confidence in Schools 


In the next month three important 
developments took place. The school 
staff prepared detailed statements of 
the procedures and criteria used in the 
selection and purchase of library and 
textbooks, and a Board sub-committee 
prepared a clear and stirring report 
recommending approval of these pro- 
cedures and criteria. At the same time 
the Committee of Ten was using every 
means possible to publicize its case. 
Letters and statements got into nearby 
newspapers and the New York papers. 
Speeches were made at the local Legion 
post and at luncheon clubs in the 
neighborhood. Telephones rang, and 
commuters put aside their newspapers 
on the trains. But the biggest gun of all 
was being quietly primed and loaded 
by a dozen or so community leaders— 
presidents of the local organizations 
previously mentioned and others. 

In one late evening session this 
group’s editorial committee labored 
into the small hours on the phrasing of 
a statement while the others worked out 
a list of influential community citizens 
and leaders, many of whom were of na- 
tional repute, who might be counted on 
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to declare themselves on the funda- 
mental principles which this group felt 
were involved. A statement was finally 
polished to the point where all present 
felt that it said, simply and unequivo- 
cally, what needed to be said. Somehow, 
between adjournment and early morn- 
ing, this statement was typed out and 
duplicated, and the next day (Colum- 
bus Day) the original group went out 
to call on their prepared list. Finally 
81 signatures were obtained before 
nightfall (and the deadline for the local 
newspaper). Copies of the statement 
and the signatures went to the New 
York papers for simultaneous release. 
Both the statement itself and the names 
attached were news. Outside news- 
papers played up such names as Charles 
FE. Wilson, then president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company; Sigurd S. Lar- 
mon, chairman of the board of Young 
and Rubicam; Harry E. Humphries, 
president of United States Rubber 
Company, and many other figures of 
national interest. Local residents gave 
at least as much attention to the names 
of “Committee of 81” members known 
to them as former mayors, village trus- 
tees, school trustees, presidents and 
leaders of nearly all the varied import- 
ant village organizations. 


Both locally and nationally the 
statement itself drew much attention. 
It was extensively quoted. Even a year 
later one of the Boston papers made 


editorial use of it. It said, in part: 


“We are the inheritors of a tra- 
dition that has encouraged a dynamic 
development in our intellectual as 
well as our material life. That tradi- 
tion has been based on a tolerance 
that has not feared to permit inde- 
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pendent thought. A state that fears 
to. permit the expression of views 
alternative to those held by the 
majority is a state that does not trust 
ae 

“Any sensible person would agree 
that there are risks involved in al- 
lowing young persons relatively free 
access to a wide range of reading 
material. Of course there are risks. 
But we believe there are greater 
risks in any alternative procedure. 
Surely we have not, as a people, lost 
the courage to take the risks that are 
necessary for the preservation of 
freedom.” 


The Committee of 81’s statement 
and the unanimous adoption of the 
Board’s own Committee’s report calmed 
the general public, even if they did not 
alter the opinions or position of the 
Committee of Ten. 


New Attacks Are Made 


In January the issue blazed again. 
At each Board meeting thereafter there 
was a large attendance. When finally 
the Board ruled that it would hear 
nothing further on the issue, shouts of 
gag rule were heard, and the issues 
were taken still more intensively and 
extensively to the local paper and those 
of surrounding communities. 

The Non-Partisan Nominating Com- 
mittee announced its nomination of 
the incumbents for a new term of the 
Board. At least one of the nominees 
made clear his position, urging that he 
would consider a vote for him as an 
expression of confidence in the Board 
and staff. A telephone campaign by the 
P.T.A.’s and by members of the Non- 
Partisan Nominating Committee re- 
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sulted in a whopping attendance at the 
Annual District Meeting (as contrasted 
with about 75 present the year before). 
The atmosphere was charged, but only 
a dozen or so of the 1100 voters failed 
to vote for the non-partisan nominees. 

Again it seemed to most of the com- 
munity that the issues were settled. 
However, at the very next meeting of 
the Board, members of the Citizens 
Committee (successors to the Commit- 
tee of Ten) insisted that they had new 
evidence of Communist infiltration into 
the schools and sought a private hear- 
ing with the Board. For the first time, 
doubt was cast by implication on the 
loyalty and Americanism of some un- 
known teachers or staff members. The 
Board rejected a private hearing, but 
urged the group to substantiate its 
charges with any real evidence, at a 
public hearing. 

In June 1950, once more a tremen- 
dous number gathered to hear a two 
and a half hour presentation of largely 
familiar charges, with some specific 
textbooks attacked by quotation. At 
the conclusion the superintendent 
spoke briefly, if somewhat dramatically, 
calling attention to the quality of the 
teachers, in whose hands the American 
way of life, and Scarsdale’s children, 
were safe. A tremendous ovation be- 
spoke the confidence of those present 
in the teaching staff, and a month later, 
the Board voted unanimously to reject 
the call for an investigation. 

Again there were some who, perhaps 
wishfully, considered the issue closed. 
But in September there came a slashing 
attack on the Board, its policies, and 
particularly on the superintendent, 
from a gentleman who had nominally 
at least assumed the chairmanship of 
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the reorganized Citizens Committee. 
There was no attempt to answer this 
speech, and at the next meeting the 
Board announced that it would hear 
no more verbal attacks. 

New charges arose in connection with 
the appearance of a distinguished 
young dancer at school assembly pro- 
grams. ‘The Citizens Committee finally 
mailed an “Open Letter” to every resi- 
dent to press its charge of Communist 
infiltration into the schools. But the 
denial of the sounding-board which 
Board of Education meetings had ear- 
lier provided now confined the furor 
largely to the papers. 

For an annual district meeting in 
May of 1951, another over-capacity 
crowd turned out—an estimated 1700 
this time. Once more present Board 
members were nominated for a new 
term, but this time an exasperated citi- 
zen broke a twenty-year precedent by 
nominating from the floor two of the 
leaders of the Citizens Committee, in 
the expressed hope that such a contest 
would fairly reveal the sentiments of 
the community. One of the names was 
withdrawn, but the name of the other 
nominee finally went on the ballot, over 
vehement protests of the Citizens Com- 
mittee adherents. 

When the votes were counted, it was 
found that this nominee, so thoroughly 
identified with the attacking group, 
had polled just 38 votes against 1150 
for the Board members re-nominated. 
With the announcement of the vote, a 
resolution endorsing the Board’s posi- 
tion, urging it to ignore the criticisms, 
and expressing gratitude for the Board’s 
hard work, long patience and faithful 
service was proposed. The roar of 
“ayes” apparently awed any opposition, 
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for, with no one voting “no,” the reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 


ONLY A COMMUNITY’s CONFIDENCE CAN 
PrRoTEcT ITs SCHOOLS 

It would be pleasant to report that 

there the matter ended. But realists 

would know that few, if any, of the 


Citizens Committee have changed their 


minds, and few have yielded to their 
fellow citizens’ impatience with such 
attacks. Indeed another letter mailed 
out to all citizens in November has 
renewed the charge of Communist in- 
filtration. But for the time at least, the 
community’s confidence has been ex- 
pressed so strongly that it will not 
quickly nor lightly be shaken. 

If there be a lesson of general appli- 
cation, it is that organizing to meet or 
to defend against attacks is not enough. 
In Scarsdale, it was not the hastily 
mustered Committee of 81 that was 
decisive, nor yet the vigorous P.T.A. 
telephone chains, valuable as_ they 
were. Rather was it the long intimate 
association with and fact-founded con- 
fidence in the schools by so large a 
number of Scarsdale’s citizens. Rather, 
too, was it the long tradition of non- 
partisan civic and school government, 
the unusually active and effective or- 
ganizations of men and women, the 
vigorous neighborhood associations. 

The citizens of Scarsdale have organ- 
ized so effectively for better schools 
and a better community that the extra 
effort of organizing against attack was 
prompt and equally effective. The 
community’s confidence in a very real 
sense did not rest on its acknowledged 
respect for the high ideals and attain- 
ments of its school staff, but rather on 
its self-respect. For truly the Scarsdale 
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Schools are the product of searching 
constructive criticism and 


support—are in fact the 


analysis, 
organized 
community’s schools. 

The community that organizes to 
meet attack may easily be too late with 
too little. Only where school and com- 
munity leaders organize the great power 
latent in an informed and participating 
citizenry; where professional staff and 


parents and citizens join determinedly 
to make both the schools and the com- 
munity more effective servants of the 
welfare of its citizens and its children— 
only when this force is organized, and 
the schools are the community’s, will 
attacks on the schools automatically be 
attacks on the community’s own wis- 
dom and pride—and thus most cer- 
tainly fail. 





Organzng School-lntiated Citizens’ 


Commattees 


H. M. HAMLIN 


The place of school-initiated citizens’ committees in the movement 


for wider public participation in public education is discussed in this 
article by H. M. Hamlin, professor of education, University of Illinois, 


Urbana. 


THERE IS a healthy and growing de-+ Parent-Teacher associations, Organ- 


termination on the part of the Amer- 
ican people that public school affairs 
shall not be left exclusively to school- 
men. 

Seven major types of public partici- 
pation in public education have been 
developing since the public schools 
originated. 
¢ Boards of education and associations 
of school boards. Boards of education 
involve more than 300,000 laymen. 
They provide, everywhere in the coun- 
try, a minimum of public participa- 
tion. 


1 This article is adapted from Citizens’ Com- 
mittees in the Public Schools, a book by the 
author, published January 1, 1952, by The 
Interstate, 19 N. Jackson, Danville, Illinois. 
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ized only to help the schools, these 
associations involve professional work- 
ers as well as laymen. 

+ Lay groups that support particular 
school activities, These include groups 
supporting extra-curricular activities, 
such as sports and bands. 

+ Community organizations formed for 
purposes other than working with the 
schools. Churches, service clubs, wo- 
men’s clubs, and chambers of commerce 
are examples of voluntary membership 
organizations which often participate 
in school affairs. 

* Community councils. There are about 
11,000 community councils in the 
United States, each made up of repre- 
sentatives of community organizations 
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and agencies. They are nearly always 
interested in schools and at times they 
give all of their attention to school 
affairs. 

¢ Independent citizens’ groups organ- 
ized to assist or influence the schools. 
These groups usually arise when some 
citizens are convinced they cannot get 
what they want from the schools with- 
out applying pressure to them. 

¢ School-initiated citizens’ committees. 
Since shortly after the turn of the 
century, there has been increasing use 
by the schools of committees of laymen 
invited to school affairs, 
usually in an advisory capacity. 


share in 


Types of School-Initiated Citizens’ Com- 
mittees 


School-initiated citizens’ committees 
can be classified in five ways: 


* Temporary and continuing commit- 
tees. The most prevalent way of start- 
ing to use citizens’ committees is to 
establish temporary committees of lay- 
men. The most common use of these 
committees has been in raising funds 
for the schools. There is increasing use 
of continuing committees, whose mem- 
bers serve for terms of stated lengths, 
usually three years, and in which rota- 
tion of membership is provided. 

¢ School-wide and specialized commit- 
tees. Committees of laymen have long 
been used in vocational and adult edu- 
cation. They are being used in health 
education, social education, and in 
almost every other school field. Recently 
there has been an extensive develop- 
ment of citizens’ committees which 
serve school systems. 

* Neighborhood, community, county, 
and state committees. Neighborhood 
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communities are in use in rural com- 
munities and in cities. Organizations 
at the community level are most com- 
mon. County committees are found 
when schools are organized by counties. 
Most states have some sort of 
educational council. 

¢- Committees with differing functions. 
Some committees are restricted to 
studying and giving advice regarding 
school problems. Others perform other 
functions in the schools. Some are agen- 
cies for community action. 

* Committees with differing member- 
ships. A major difference among com- 
mittees is that some are made up of 
representatives of agencies, while others 
are composed of individuals who are 
not obligated to agencies. 


now 


Purposes and Advantages of School- 
Initiated Committees 

Well-conceived school-initiated com- 
mittees perform two principal func- 
tions: (a) Study of school problems lead- 
ing to recommendations to boards of 
education, administrators and teachers; 
and (b) Two-way communication be- 
tween the schools and the public. 

Many other purposes have been well 
served. The best conception appears to 
be that school people and laymen 
should work together in whatever ways 
are mutually advantageous. 

All of the forms of public participa- 
tion which have been mentioned are 
needed and will probably continue to 
be utilized. School-initiated committees 
have certain unique advantages and 
certain unique weaknesses in compari- 
son with other types of public partici- 
pation. 

School-initiated committees 
not be set up unless they are genuinely 


should 
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wanted by those in the school system 
with whom they are to work. If they 
are wanted, they can bring about a 
degree of cooperation between school 
officials and laymen seldom attained 
when other types of arrangements are 
used, 

Citizens are more likely to be willing 
to serve when their service is requested 
by the schools. A tradition has grown up 
that good citizens do not criticize or 
oppose the schools and many citizens 
hesitate to join movements which the 
school people are not supporting whole- 
heartedly. 

Representative citizens are more 
likely to be included when the schools 
select the members of citizens’ commit- 
tees. Most of the other citizens’ move- 
ments are strongly biased in special 
ways because of their memberships. 

Continuing, school-initiated commit- 
tees are especially valuable because their 
members have learned to work together 
and with school officials. They provide 
continuing, rather than sporadic serv- 
ices. Their recommendations are likely 
to be based on better information. They 
have become known to their commu- 
nities as having a part in shaping school 
policies and they feel their responsibil- 
ities to the schools in making policy 
recommendations. 

School-initiated committees are not 
well adapted for securing immediate 
public action favorable to the schools. 
They have an important long-time 
effect upon community opinion, but if 
money must be raised or buildings con- 
structed immediately, the action groups 
of the community must be mobilized. 
There will always be the necessity for 
sympathetic action groups to supple- 
ment school-initiated committees. 
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Organizing School-Initiated Citizens’ 
Committees 


The most common causes of failures 
and difficulties in school-initiated citi- 
zens’ committees are inherent in the 
ways these committees have been set 
up. Out of long and extensive experi- 
ence with these committees, with their 
failures and successes, the following 
recommendations for steps in organiz- 
ing these committees have been evolved. 
The general principles apply, whether 
a specialized or a school-wide commit- 
tee, or a network of committees, is 
being formed. 


¢ Authorization and policy statement. 
School-initiated committees are crea- 
tures of boards of education. They 
should be authorized by boards after 
careful study. The first committee set 
up in a school should be a desirable 
precedent for any committees to follow. 
Boards will consider adequately what 
they are getting into as they shape a 
statement of policy dealing with such 
matters as the following: (a) the field of 
the committee; (b) its functions; (c) the 
number of members; (d) the manner in 
which members are to be chosen; (e) 
the terms of members; (f) the manner 
of replacing members whose terms ex- 
pire and of filling vacancies; (g) the re- 
lationship of the committee to other 
citizens’ committees; (h) the procedures 
to be used in maintaining relationships 
and communicating with the board; 
and (i) the relationships of the com- 
mittee to administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents, parents and the community. 

¢ Publicizing the proposed citizens’ 
committee and the board’s statement 
of policy. If there is any doubt about 
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community reactions, the board may 
submit its proposal for establishing a 
citizens’ committee and its proposed 
Statement of policy regarding the com- 
mittee to the widest community criti- 
cism. Usually the reaction of a com- 
munity is: “It’s about time something 
like this were done.” The kind of com- 
mittee to be described also meets with 
community approval. Announcement 
of the project at this stage provides a 
desirable background for the next steps 
in setting up a committee. 

¢ Choosing the members. Boards of ed- 
ucation are best advised when they 
select a process for choosing members 
of a committee and a committee to 
carry out the process, instead of naming 
the committee members or asking com- 
munity organizations to name the mem- 
bers. The process which has worked 
best, but which will probably be greatly 
improved, is as follows: (a) Indepen- 
dent suggestions of members for the 
committee are secured from a fair 
sampling of the public or that part ot 
the public most affected by the commit- 
tee that is to be provided. (b) The 
nominations are screened with especial 
attention to the general ability of those 
proposed, their interest or potential in- 
terest in the work of the committee, 
their insight into education, and their 
skill in working with others. As many 
as possible are selected, without getting 
an unrepresentative group, who have 
children in school or who are them- 
selves attending adult classes. (c) From 
those who would apparently be good 
members, there are selected persons 
who have congenial contacts with as 
many different elements in the com- 
munity as possible. (d) The exact num- 
ber of persons the board wishes for the 
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committee is recommended by the nom- 
inating committee. A reserve list is pre- 
pared from which other nominations 
may be made if, which is seldom the 
case, the board is not satisfied with the 
first panel. 

The committee to carry out the nom- 
inating process is made up of represen- 
tatives of the board, the administration, 
the teachers, the students, and the pub- 
lic. A committee of five to seven persons 
is ordinarily needed. 

It is all important that all groups in 
a community feel that there is someone 
who understands and appreciates each 
of them. To have a representative from 
every group that thinks it is important 
would result in an unnecessarily large 
committee. Fairly small committees can 
be used if each member has contacts 
with several groups. For example, a 
certain member may come from a par- 
ticular township, be a Legionnaire, a 
Methodist, a Republican, a farmer, a 
Farm Bureau member, and a represent- 
ative of a particular age-group. 

We are still finding ways in which a 
committee should be representative of 
a community. The following are some 
of the considerations that must usually 
be taken into account: (a) geographic 
location; (b) age; (c) sex; (d) race; (e) 
nationality; (f) occupation; (g) years of 
schooling; (h) social class; and (i) polit- 
ical, organizational and religious affilia- 
tions. 

Care should be taken that there are: 
(a) parents and non-parents; (b) town 
and country people; (c) new and long- 
time residents of the community; (d) 
large and small taxpayers; (e) veterans 
and non-veterans; and (f) persons favor- 
able and unfavorable to present school 


polic ies. 
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All of these groups should be repre- 
sented approximately in proportion to 
their numbers in the community. No 
one should be a member by virtue of 
his position in the community as pastor, 
chamber of commerce secretary, or 
officer of an organization. 

« Notifying the members chosen, An 
official letter requesting each member 
to serve is sent by the board of educa- 
tion or its agent. A copy of the board’s 
statement of policy is enclosed. Each 
prospective member is visited, usually 
by a team of two from the board, the 
administration, and the teaching staff, 
who further assure the individual that 
he is wanted and who answer any 
questions he may have. When the pro- 
cess indicated has been followed, it is 
common for all invited to accept; the 
percentage accepting seldom falls below 
go per cent. 

* Conducting the first meetings of the 
committee. At the first meeting, the 
president of the board of education 
presides at the start. Representatives of 
the and the teachers 
may speak briefly, indicating their de- 
sire for the committee and some of the 


administration 


functions it might serve. Sometime dur- 
ing the first meeting the group is put 
“on its own,” to meet under a tempo- 
rary chairman, provide opportunity for 
members to become acquainted and to 
express their interests in the project, 
and to decide upon the time of the 
next meeting. Election of permanent 
officers, adoption of general governing 
rules to supplement the board’s policy 
statement, and selection of agenda for 
the next few meetings can usually be 
accomplished at the time of the second 
meeting. 


It is very desirable that, in these early 
meetings, the members have freedom 
to talk about the community, its educa- 
tional needs, and the impacts of the 
school upon it, for they know most 
about these matters. They should not 
be given the impression that their only 
function is to deal with issues referred 
to the committee by the board of edu- 
cation. They also need early to learn 
about the work that the citizens’ com- 
mittees are doing in other school sys- 
tems. They must learn the privileges 
and responsibilities of committee mem- 
bers. They must become familiar with 
the school system or with that part of 
it with which the committee is to be 
concerned. Help from outside the sys- 
tem can often be used advantageously 
in outlining the possibilities of citizens’ 
the duties and the 
members. 


committees and 


ethics of committee 


* * * * 


There are very satisfactory ways of 
organizing school-initiated citizens’ com- 
mittees. There is no justification for 
much of the rash experimentation with 
methods of organization which have 
already been proved inadequate that is 
going on in the country today. 

Of all the movements for public 
participation in public education, the 
movement for school-initiated citizens’ 
committees is most likely to produce 
good results. The time may be coming 
when every school will be expected to 
provide channels for citizen _partici- 
pation. Citizens’ committees would then 
constitute a sort of “fifth estate,” along 
with boards, administrators, teachers 
and students in the management of 
school affairs. 
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Citizens Advisory Councils at Work. . . 


What accomplishments have citizens advisory councils helped bring 
about in local school communities? Some of these accomplishments are 
detailed in the following accounts from two school systems. George 
Sharp is curriculum coordinator, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, New 
Jersey. George N. Wells is superintendent, Bloomington Public Schools, 


Bloomington, Illinois. 


...In Tenafly, New Jersey 


THE LAY ADVISORY COUNCIL of 
Tenafly High School was formed in the 
spring of 1946. Leadership of the school 
at that time was in the hands of Burt 


Johnson, principal (now supervising 


principal), Helen Storen, curriculum 
coordinator (now at Queens College, 
New York City), and Kenneth Peterson, 
guidance coordinator (now at Syracuse 








GEORGE SHARP 


University). Since its founding, the 
council has become one of the most 
useful and valued organizations in the 
service of the school. It has served as a 
“safety valve” by providing a way for 
parent dissatisfactions to find expres- 
answers, It 





sion and—in many cases 
has been a constructive force in improv- 
ing the school’s program. It has been a 





Tenafly (N. J.) Public Schools 


The Lay Advisory Committee meets in Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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source of security and satisfaction to the 
administrative and teaching staff by 
providing a group of key people in the 
community who understand the school’s 
problems and are sympathetic to its 
aims. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
describe in some detail how this council 
is organized, how it works and some 
of its accomplishments. 

Tenafly High School is located in a 
“commuters town” of about 10,000 peo- 
ple. The town itself is in a valley about 
7 miles north of the western terminus 
of the George Washington Bridge that 
spans the Hudson River. As a “receiv- 
ing school,” its population includes gth- 
12th grade students from the “sending 
districts” of Cresskill, Demarest, Ha- 
worth, Norwood and Alpine as well as 
Tenafly boys and girls. About three 
hundred of the eleven hundred stu- 
dents are from the “sending districts.” 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 


The first step in setting up the coun- 
cil was to ask the students and the 
teachers to give the principal the names 
of people in their neighborhoods who 
were unusually interested in the work 
of the school. This list was examined 
to find representatives from all sections 
of Tenafly and from each of the send- 
ing districts. In the final selection of 
the membership, participation in local 
organizations was taken into account 
as well as geographic location. How- 
ever, no organization was given official 
representation. 

From 1946 to 1950 the council to- 
taled 24 members exclusive of the school 
personnel. Of these, 18 were from 
Tenafly and 6 were from the sending 
districts. In 1950, the number was in- 
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creased to 20 from Tenafly and 8 from 
the sending districts. The increase was 
made so that some recent graduates of 
the High School might be included. 
Approximately 7 members of the teach- 
ing and administrative staff have taken 
part in the work of the council annu- 
ally. ; 

Members serve from 1-3 years. At the 
end of each year approximately one- 
third of the group drop out and their 
places are taken by new members. The 
problem of who shall drop out has 
more or less taken care of itself in the 
last five years. There are always those 
who drop out when their sons or daugh- 
ters graduate; some move out of town; 
while others take on other responsi- 
bilities that require their time. The 
only officers that are elected are a chair- 
man and a secretary who are always 
chosen from among the parents. 

The Lay Advisory Council meets 
monthly from September to June. At 
the September meeting the principal 
explains the purpose of the council to 
the new members. He points out that 
it is purely an advisory group; that it 
has not nor can it have any legislative 
power since this resides in the Board of 
Education. However, he also points out 
that there are many decisions he has to 
make on his own and it is here that he 
would like to have the advice of the 
parents. Following this, the meeting is 
turned over to the identification of 
problems by both parents and school 
personnel that might be the subject of 
a year’s work by a committee. Four or 
five of these are finally selected and 
everybody is asked to write down his 
first, second and third choices of com- 
mittee. These choices are then gone 
over to form committees which will be 
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approximately equal in number. A 
member of the administrative staff and 
at least one teacher, as well as the pa- 
rents, are on each of these committees. 

At the October meeting and all sub- 
sequent meetings, each committee goes 
directly to its assigned classroom at 
8:15 p. m. where it works until 9:45 
p. m., at which time all committees 
meet in the school library for a general 
session. ‘The minutes of the previous 
meeting are read, announcements are 
made and the meeting is opened for 
general questions about the school’s 
work. At the end of the question period 
the meeting is adjourned—at 10:15 
p.m. 

At the June meeting, each committee 
makes a report of its activities. Some of 
these reports may include recommen- 
dations for consideration by the prin- 
cipal. These usually suggest what might 
be done rather than how it might be 
done. Other reports may include no 
recommendations but merely report 
what the group learned from the ex- 
perience. Still others may report on 
activities to date and recommend that 
the subject of their study be continued 
for another year. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE COUNCIL 
Perhaps a clearer picture can be 
given of the work of the members of 
the Lay Advisory Council by listing 
some of their accomplishments: 
¢ They have given informed interpre- 
tation of the problems, policies and 
practices of the school to the members 
of the community. 
* They have taken part in the develop- 
ment of the curriculum. 
They assisted in the writing of a new 
course outline for family living. 
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They recommended the requirement 
of Community Civics for all gth 
grade students. 

‘They rejected after careful study a 
proposal to include a general lan- 
guage course in the 8th grade pro- 
gram. 

They have studied the English and 
the Core Programs in the light of the 
Criteria of the Middle 
States Association. 

They have served as advisory mem- 
bers in the setting up of the Adult 
Evening School Program. 


Evaluative 


* They suggested and helped to de- 
velop a catalog of courses that would 
be understandable to parents when 
selecting subjects with their children 
each year. 

¢ They suggested and helped to develop 
a new report card. 

* They have familiarized themselves 
thoroughly with the adequacies and in- 
adequacies of our present building. 
Armed with the Middle States Criteria 
on School Plants they have inspected 
everything in the building from attic to 
basement. 

* They have made recommendations 
concerning our student activity pro- 
gram. 

« They have represented our school at 
educational meetings, usually “stealing 
the show.” 

* They have served as members of 
Evaluative Committees for the Middle 
States Association. 


Parents must be dealt with in one 
way or another. A Lay Advisory Coun- 
cil is a constructive way for parents to 
participate in the improvement of the 
school. Its initial undertaking is up to 
the principal. If he is genuinely inter- 
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ested in improving his school and has 
courage, a lay advisory council can be- 
come a valuable group within the 
school organization. At first the parents 
may be suspicious and even somewhat 


hostile. But as they come to see the sin- 
cerity of the principal’s purpose and as 
they take a hand in the school’s work, 
they will come to accept the school as 
“our” school. 





.. » In Bloomington, Illinors 


THE BLOOMINGTON PUBLIC 
schools have greatly benefited from 
Citizens Advisory Councils during the 
past seven years. In 1944 an education 
panel of The Better Bloomington 
Citizens Committee made recommen- 
dations which have served as a blue- 
print for the Bloomington Public 
Schools to the present time. 

The challenge presented the Bloom- 
ington Schools through their represent- 
ative citizens committee has been both 
interesting and productive. Where but 
in America could the people have a say 
in what is to be done in their schools? 
The story of educational progress in 
Bloomington is an exemplification of 
the democratic process in a free so- 
ciety. 

The Board of Education and the ad- 
ministration accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the “Educational Panel of the 
Better Bloomington Citizens Commit- 
tee” as a guide in developing the educa- 
tional program. The citizens of the 
community accepted their responsibil- 
ity for safeguarding and promoting the 
well-being of the public schools and 
they recognized that the function of 
the administration and the trained staff 
was to furnish leadership and technical 
skill in developing and improving the 
program. It was in this spirit that the 
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superintendent accepted the challenge 
offered by the Bloomington community 
in 1945. 

The citizens of the 
showed their faith in the recommenda- 
tions made by the “Educational Panel” 
when they provided the necessary funds 
by voting, in March 1945, to increase 
the educational and building tax rates. 
Again the public registered approval of 
the program in December 1945, when 
the voters authorized the Board of Edu- 
cation to issue bonds in the amount of 
$750,000 to provide buildings in which 
to carry out the proposed program. The 
citizens insured the success of the pro- 
gram when they stabilized the tax rate 


community 


in April 1947. 


Results Have Been Achieved 


The following accomplishments have 
resulted mainly from recommendations 
of the “Educational Panel of the Better 
Bloomington Citizens Committee.” Ad- 
ministrative leadership has been exer- 
cised to the end that: 


¢ Curriculum development has pro- 
ceeded during the past seven years to 
meet the educational needs of children 
and youth. 

* A coordinator of curriculum has been 
appointed to help provide planned se- 
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quence and continuity of the educa- 
tional program from’ kindergarten 
through senior high school, to correlate 
the various aspects of the regular edu- 
cational program and specialized serv- 
ices, and to lead in continuous curric- 
ulum development. Weare nowengaged 
in an _ across-the-board program of 
curriculum development with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois serving as consultant. 
This program is a project of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program. 
¢ In April 1945, a salary schedule was 
cooperatively formulated by faculty, 
board members and citizens and adop- 
ted by the Board of Education. This 
salary schedule has been revised from 
time to time. It requires a systematic 
evaluation of the services of faculty 
members. 

¢ A good professional attitude and 
cooperative spirit is being achieved 
among faculty members. A positive ap- 
proach has been standard practice in 
the solution of all school problems. 

¢ Clerical help has been added in the 
central office to provide increased ad- 
ministrative service to the schools. 


Services Have Been Added 


The following services have been 
added: 


¢ Kindergartens were reinstated in Sep- 
tember 1945. 

¢ A successful community adult pro- 
gram has developed. 

¢ Audio-visual aids are used effectively. 
¢ The test program reveals that Bloom- 
ington Public Schools are up to na- 
tional standards. 

* A complete guidance program has 
been instituted in Bloomington High 
School. 
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* A physical education program has 
been developed which is integrated 
from kindergarten through senior high 
school. 

* Classes for exceptional children in 
primary, intermediate, junior and sen- 
ior high school are provided. 

¢ An art consultant has re-established 
an elementary art program. 

* The vocal and instrumental music 
programs have been extended. 

* Driver training is given in Bloom- 
ington High School. 

- Agriculture was added to the high 
school curriculum in 1949. 

¢ Citizenship education is the all im- 
portant purpose to which the Bloom- 
ington Public Schools are dedicated. 

* Homemaking and industrial educa- 
tion have been strengthened with 
directors heading these programs. 

- A reorganized program has been in- 
stituted with three-year junior highs 
and a three-year senior high school. 

¢ Buildings: A program of long term 
planning of school buildings has been 
adopted by the Board. Grounds have 
been extended to meet modern de- 
mands of physical education and rec- 
reational programs. 

¢ School buildings have been remod- 
eled with movable furniture and better 
lighting. 

¢ School buildings are used extensively 
as community centers. 

¢ Additions have been made to build- 
ings and grounds and new buildings 
have been built to the extent of ap- 
proximately one million dollars during 
the past seven years. 


With an excellent background of 
success of public schools and citizens 
working together, the Advisory Council 
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to the Bloomington Public Schools was 
formed in March 1950, with the assist- 
ance of Professor Herbert Hamlin, 
University of Illinois, consultant in the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program. The Advisory Council is com- 
posed of citizens truly representative of 
all elements (not organizations) in the 
community. Its purpose is to serve as a 
two-way channel of communication 
between the public and the schools. 

During its first year the Advisory 
Council was engaged in establishing the 
council as a functioning organization. 
Members learned about the 
schools by meeting in various buildings 
and securing information from school 
staff members. 

The Advisory Council is now en- 
gaged in a cooperative survey with the 


much 


Board of Education under the leader- 
ship of Harold Hand, consultant from 
the University of Illinois, to find out 
what citizens think about their schools. 
The Illinois Inventories of Parent, 
Non-parent, Teacher and Pupil Opin- 
ion are being used. The method of 
survey now in progress is to ask the 
“customers” and participants how well 
satisfied they are with the schools. ‘The 
results will be used for the basis of a 
program of improvement for the next 
five or ten years. 

Through the cooperative effort of 
the citizens, the Board of Education, 
the administration, and the trained 
staff, the recommendations of a citizens 
committee have made a most significant 
difference in the Bloomington Public 
Schools. - 
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PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 
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by Harold Spears, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, California 


e Presents the most pertinent principles of teaching in a stimulating and non-technical manner. Covers both 


elementary and secondary school work. 


e Discusses thoroughly with the undergraduate his field of work and the part he will play in it, including 
professional relationships with parents, laymen, administrators, pupils, and other teachers. 


e Practical examples of everyday classroom situations are used to illustrate the principles. 


339 pages 


54" x 8” 


Published 1951 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 


by John U. Michaelis, University of California (Berkeley) 


e Skillfully and interestingly presents the most important research in the field of Social Studies as a part 


of the elementary school curriculum. 


e Gives specific techniques and procedures which can be used to develop cooperation, responsibility, concern 
for others, and other important aspects of democratic behavior. 


e Teaching Aids include: Many illustrations, charts, tables, and diagrams; wide selection of reference sources; 


sample units of work. 


466 pages 


534" x 834" 


Published 1950 


Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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PLAY EQUIPMENT THAT BUILDS 
TOWARD READING READINESS! 


le) Gd Fm» JUMBO-BLOX 


THE BIG HOLLOW BLOX 
THAT INTERLOCK! 














BUILD steady structures quickly, safely, with mini- 
mum teacher help! Your nursery becomes a hive 
of busy social play, your primaries find endless 
fascination in dramatizing every kind of reading 
experience—with Mor-Pla Blox to set the scene! 


HOW? JUST SEE. . . Mor-Pla Blox are the only 
hollow blox that interlock! This unique feature lets 
the child build anything he can imagine, keeps his 
interest lively year by year! Mor-Pla Blox stimulate 
activity, develop responsibility . . . prove so ver- 
satile in providing satisfying classroom experience 
—that teachers who already know Mor-Pla assure 
us they wouldn't be without them! 





STURDY construction—they’ll stand up under years 
of rough use. Smooth, easy-to-clean finish will not 
chip, peel or crack. Priced in inexpensive units . . . 
basic No. 4 set includes twelve 12-in. Blox, four 
3-ft. boards . . . builds things sketched, countless 


others—only $24] 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SET THAT R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


FITS YOUR GROUP’S NEEDS, WRITE TO.... 


P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: Walter J. Burke 








The author of the following allegory voices some of the wonder that five years 
of war and five years of teaching have brought him. Student, marine, teacher, in- 
quirer, and dreamer; he combines them all in the sharp questions underlying this 


story. 


Harold Benjamin 


Whither We Go and How To Supervise It 


AND THE PEOPLE, having left the 
serenity and security of the valley 
wherein they labored in the vineyard 
and rested in the shade of the sturdy 
oak, ventured forth following false 
prophets. At length they came to a vast 
desert wherein were barrenness and 
desolation, and a great thirst set in 
among the people. ‘This Sahara was 
called Education, and the people wan- 
dered forth in the desert devoid of pur- 
pose and destination. Now the people 
thirsted, for there were few wells, and 
there were many among them who 
longed to return to the security and 
sanity of the valley and the sturdy oak, 
but the masses cried, “This is all exper- 
ience! What if we are lost? Experience 
is the thing.” 

Some few of the _ people, 
shadow of darkness crept out of camp 
and stole back to the valley and the 
oak, and they were pronounced Anath- 
ema by the false prophets, who urged 
the people farther and farther into the 
desert. Finally the prophets gathered 
the people around them in the sands 
and pronounced that here they would 
build. ‘Tired of their aimless wander- 
ings, the people fell to with a will and 
upon the sands began to build their 
cities and plant their trees, but first they 
apportioned parts of the desert wherein 
to build temples to pay homage to the 
prophets who had led them hence. 


under 
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These temples with their idols were 
called Schools. 

Now the cities and especially the 
temples called Schools began to pros- 
per. Then a slight tremor shook the 
sands and the cities without proper 
foundations began to disappear, and 
the trees without roots began to fall, 
but the greatest havoc was wrought 
upon the temples called Schools and 
they soon fell into complete ruin. 


New Prophets Arise 

Whereupon a great fear seized the 
people and the false prophets were 
stoned and driven out and new proph- 
ets were brought forth. These new 
prophets cried that they had known all 
the time the people were going in the 
wrong direction, but out of forbearance 
and deference they had not said any- 
thing. The new prophets advocated a 
complete reversal, a new direction of 
travel, but a deep distrust seized the 
people because the new direction still 
lay across the shifting sands. ‘The 
prophets soothed the people saying the 
reason their cities fell and their temples 
called Schools disappeared was because 
the temples were defiled by having 
traces and vestiges of the curriculum of 
the land of the valley and the oak. The 
people were horrified to learn this. 
Faithfully, blindly they followed the 
new prophets on their new Odyssey. 
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The new search was attended by 
thirst and famine, but suddenly a 
stranger appeared and the _ people 
gathered around. He was a man from 
the land of the valley and the oak. 
When questioned about the tremor, he 
replied that even though it had been 
felt, the cities with their firm founda- 
tions had withstood the shock easily, 
the oak was shaken slightly, a few 
branches and leaves had fallen, but its 
great strength and deep roots had ab- 
sorbed the tremor easily. To this good 
news the people listened gladly. The 
stranger would have continued had not 
the prophets, feeling their precarious 
position, driven him away. Then the 
prophets reprimanded the people for 
listening to an emissary from the land 
which was guided by a genus hominum 
superstitiosum et vecors (a superstitious 
and senseless race of professors) who 
make their pupils swear never to con- 
tradict Aristotle. 

Then to add further ignominy to 
their ignorance, the new _ prophets 
scoffed and laughed at the masters and 
doctors, the hominum multarum ltter- 
atum, who rave-and invent absurdities 
and new sorts of languages that only 
they themselves can understand. They 
expressed their pity for all who devoted 
themselves to those miserable scholastic 
subtilities and syllogisms that consist 
more in words than in things; they 
made merry over Duns Scotus and Al- 
bertus Magnus in whom they found 
only vain precisions and a metaphysic 
which every man of common sense re- 
flects, and of whom it might be said 
that a man who would know fully all 
they had written would know nothing. 
They continued that the age which 
produced the great doctors of Scholas- 
ticism was an age of sophistry worthy 
only of contempt. “Three centuries at 
the bottom of that gloomy abyss did 
not add a single idea to man’s intellec- 
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tual inheritance,” they cried, and it was 
far better to jump clean across the 
Middle Ages regarding them as a dis- 
grace to human thought than to enter- 
tain ideas of the eternal truths and the 
dignity of man. These and many other 
declarations the new prophets uttered 
to hide their own cloudy thinking and 
insecurity. The people accepted these 
fallacies and hailed the brayings of the 
prophets as the New Truth and pre- 
pared to follow them. So the record of 
Gullible’s Travels is written in the 
shambles and ruins of the temples 
which are called Schools in this vast 
Sahara called American Education. 
Then the people continued their 
aimless wanderings until at length they 
found fertile green superimposed upon 
the sands. “Here,” cried the prophets, 
“we shall build our cities and once 
again rear our temples.” And the peo- 
ple, tired of their aimless existence 
cried, “Amen,” and the young women 
cried ‘“‘Ah-men,” because already strange 
utterings such as libido, repressions, 
social adjustments, and other such non- 
sense were being heard from a new 
prophet recently come out of the East. 


Temples Called Schools 


At long last the people felt they were 
no longer to be deluded because here 
was seemingly fertile land, deep, clear 
water, and most of all, shade wherein 
one could rest. True, it was not the 
shade of the lofty, luxuriant oak be- 
cause here were only small bamboo 
trees, but the very number of the bam- 
boo compensated for their lack of 
height! And the people fell to work and 
reared cities and created new and larger 
temples called Schools in order to per- 
petuate their folly in their own off- 
spring. 

Soon after the cities and temples were 
reared the strong winds of adversity 
and misfortune blew and the little 
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bamboo shivered and shook, and as it 
bent over almost reaching the ground 
it swept everything in its path before 
it. And the people on the side of the 
bamboo who had lost everything were 
disconsolate, but the people on the 
other side of the bamboo who were 
unharmed offered sympathy, exclaim- 
ing that conditions were only half as 
bad as formerly because only half the 
people had lost their possessions. 

So one half of the people began re- 
building and the other half remained 
complacent until suddenly the winds 
changed direction and the bamboo 
trembled again and at length the trem- 
blings reached such violence that the 
remaining buildings were swept away. 
The people were affrighted, but the 
prophets appeared and reassured them 
with these words: “See how clever we 
are? Even the strongest storms and the 
worst winds cannot uproot the bamboo 
trees. ‘They may shiver and _ shake, 
tremble and bend, but they can never 
be uprooted.” The people observed 
this, but asked, “What of our cities and 
temples?” “Ah,” cried the prophets, 
“once again that is yourfault. You build 
your cities and temples with founda- 
tions. Observe the bamboo—each little 
breath of wind makes a change and you 
can observe that the only thing con- 
stant is that change. Like the bamboo, 
you too must build your cities and 
temples, ay, arrange your whole life and 
thinking so that you can change too.” 
So in time there sprang up a race of 
men, who being trained to accept 
change as the only constant value, grew 
to be supreme opportunists, but had so 
little sense of values that each small 
wind of adversity changed their whole 
viewpoint and aim. 





The First Pragmatist 


About that time there was another 
clever fellow come out of the East. 
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Being hailed as the latest and the best 
of the prophets, his name was pro- 
nounced with reverence, and in the 
temples called Schools he was regarded 
as a savior and his devotees genuflected 
three times daily as they turned their 
faces Columbia-ward, whence he had 
come. His new Koran, Human Nature 
and Conduct, was pronounced The 
Rock of Ages. 

Even though this latest and best of 
the prophets reacted against tradition, 
his own system contained traditional 
elements. In a direct line back through 
Bergson of the late 19th century and 
his idea that all knowledge comes from 
experience, who in turn probably bor- 
rowed from Heraclitus of Ephesus, at 
the end of the 6th century, B.C., who 
held that being is an illusion and that 
there is no reality except the process of 
becoming, the new prophet held that 
all is a state of flux and change. But 
instead of identifying his system as 
being in continuity with the past, he 
set himself up as the first pragmatist. 

The new system ran something like 
this. Since the only thing constant is 
change (or the process of becoming) 
everything must be in a constant state 
of flux. This presupposes that anything 
traditional or fundamental is stereo- 
typed; anything that has definite ob- 
jectives or values changes. Constant 
motion is change and it matters not 
where that motion leads. Just so things 
change! Now since we have no definite 
goals or aims, because we are contin- 
ually changing them, the element of 
confusion and chaos creeps in. But a 
mild state of confusion and chaos is 
good, (they say) because it presupposes 
a conflict between the new and the old. 
Now out of this welter of flux, change, 
confusion, and chaos is supposed to 
grow Progress, because we are no longer 
static. And since Progress is the aim of 
Civilization, we all have to be properly 
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confused to enjoy it or contribute any- 
thing to it. 


Changes Overtake the People 


And to continue, the latest and best 
of the prophets said that the purpose 
of the temples called Schools was to 
develop skills so that they may satisfy 
the needs brought about by confusion 
and chaos, Offer Home Economics and 
Homemaking to the boys, and Wood- 
work and Shop to the girls; offer 
Printing and Bricklaying to minds that 
could do well in declensions, and Earth 
Science and Salesmanship to hands that 
rock the cradle. And in the advanced 
courses offer Japanese Flower Arrange- 
ment where the ultimate will be A Re- 
bellious Branch Brought Into Balance, 
so the student will be fostering a skill 
in sublimating his own Ego. Or offer 
Basket Weaving Among the Aborigines 
so by the dextrous use of the hands and 
the reeds youth will be taught the dig- 
nity of human labor. 

And so the people in the Land of the 
Bamboo Trees continued their point- 
less existence and great changes over- 
took the people, because in their midst 
emerged new, but lesser, prophets who 


were called Supervisors. Now it was 
strange that in this vast desert called 
American Education which had no be- 
ginning and no end but only the ever- 
lasting Present that there should be 
Supervisors, but among the lesser, 
lesser Prophets who were called ‘Teach- 
ers a strange new language came into 
existence filled with terms like ultimate 
ends, proximate ends, and bio-genic 
needs. Such a strange tongue demanded 
of itself Supervisors, if only to define 
its terms. 

And so the people and prophets got 
together and decided that in their tem- 
ples called Schools they should strive 
for three things: worthy home member- 
ship, social adjustment, and a love of 
one’s country. The lesser, lesser proph- 
ets called Teachers went back to the 
temples called Schools and developed 
a myriad of techniques on how to teach 
the three fundamentals. And the lesser 
prophets called Supervisors went to the 
temples to observe, correct or condemn 
these techniques. All were happy—ex- 
cept perhaps the people who had chil- 
dren in these temples. They could not 
notice any change.—Walter J. Burke, 
Fort Lupton, Colorado, High Schools. 





New ASCD Pamphlets 


p Teachers for Today’s Schools 
84 pages 


p Instructional Leadership in Small Schools 


88 pages 


p Better Than Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of Teaching Services 


84 pages 


Order from: 


Now Available 
Price: $1.25 
Price: $1.25 


rice: or 
Price: $1.25 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Curriculum Research 





Column Editor: C. W. Hunnicutt 
Contributor: William M. Alexander 








An ASCD Curriculum Research Program 


FOLLOWING two years of discussion 
in the ASCD Research Board, the Plans 
and Appraisal Committee, and the 
Executive Committee, the Association 
began official exploration of a program 
of cooperative curriculum research this 
past fall. Approximately eighty repre- 
sentatives of school systems, colleges 
and universities, and other agencies 
interested in curriculum research par- 
ticipated in the Cooperative Curric- 
ulum Research Conference sponsored 
by the ASCD Research Board and held 
on the Chicago campus of North- 
western University, November 29-De- 
cember 1, 1951. Since the conference 
proceedings, available from the Wash- 
ington ASCD office, give the details of 
the discussions and plans, the present 
article is devoted to a report of possible 
outcomes anticipated by the Research 
Board, 


Research Emphases in the Program of 
ASCD 


The widespread demand for curric- 
ulum research studies and findings to 
give direction to curriculum improve- 
ment efforts can be satisfied at least in 
part through the activities of ASCD. 
To this end a variety of publications 
could ultimately be developed to help 
local research groups in organizing re- 
search projects, to disseminate research 
findings to curriculum planning groups, 
and to interpret curriculum research to 
both the profession and the lay public. 
Already one issue (May) of Educational 
Leadership this year is planned to deal 
with curriculum research, and various 
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other publications in this area are 
under consideration. 

State, regional, and national ASCD 
conferences may also emphasize curric- 
ulum research. The 1952 convention at 
Boston will include a section of study 
groups dealing with “Fostering Cur- 
riculum Research.” Data are _ being 
gathered by a New York area commit- 
tee headed by Professor S. M. Corey of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to help 
these study groups build upon the 
work of the Research Conference and 
to be considered in future conference 
planning. These plans should make 
possible wider participation of ASCD 
members in the research program. 

It is also hoped that state and re- 
gional ASCD conferences may provide 
for increased attention to the need for 
and organization of cooperative curric- 
ulum research. Another Research Con- 
ference is planned for 1952 to follow 
up plans made and proposals presented 
at the 1951 conference. 


ASCD Services to State and Regional 
Research Projects 


In general, the deliberations of the 
Research Conference assumed that the 


most. fruitful curriculum research 
would involve the cooperation of 
teacher education institutions and 


school systems, would deal with prob- 
lems of primary concern to the cooper- 
ating groups, and would be supported 
by the groups. At the same time, the 
Research Board believes assistance from 
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national ASCD may be helpful in stim- 
ulating, organizing, and coordinating 
local research projects. Hence, the 
Board has recommended, on the basis 
of Research Conference proposals, that 
ASCD’s Executive Committee seriously 
consider the possibility of allocating 
additional staff services for aid to state 
and regional groups in the area of cur- 
riculum research. Such staff services, to 
be primarily of a consultative nature, 
would represent an ASCD research in- 
terest over and beyond that of the 
various program emphases described 
above. 


National Cooperation in Curriculum 
Research 


In view of the paucity of recent 
fundamental curriculum research there 
seems need for closer cooperation of 
the several organizations already carry- 
ing on programs more or less directly 
related to curriculum research. ‘The 
Research Conference participants in- 
cluded individuals currently holding 
office or employed by the following such 
organizations in addition to ASCD: 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation; Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International; Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation; National Citizens Commission; 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; the U. S. Office of 
Education. In addition, many partici- 
pants had been associated with various 
national and regional research pro- 
grams and study councils. The confer- 
ence also gave consideration to the need 
for cooperation with agencies and or- 
ganizations carrying on research in 
educational areas other than curric- 
ulum and in fields other than educa- 
tion. 

A program of national leadership in 
curriculum research should involve the 
cooperative efforts of all these agencies 
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and organizations to meet the need of 
American education for research data 
and data-securing activities. ASCD 
seems to be an organization combining 
uniquely the personnel, interests, and 
strengths essential to bringing about 
this cooperation. 


A New Role for Individual Researches 


Many, perhaps most, past curriculum 
researches have been carried forward 
by individual students working for ad- 
vanced degrees, Although in no way dep- 
recating these researches, the ASCD 
Research Board is of the opinion that 
they may affect curriculum planning 
more frequently and more directly if 
planned in accordance with some of 
the categories of needed curriculum 
research which might be developed in 
the ASCD research program. As a step 
in this direction, the Research Board 
referred to Professor Harold Shane, 
Northwestern University, and Chair- 
man, ASCD Publications Board, a con- 
siderable list of needed inquiries and 
investigations developed in the course 
of the Research Conference. We pro- 
posed that the Publications Committee 
take some means of bringing these spe- 
cific proposals to the attention of sem- 
inars and individual graduate students, 
not as ASCD-sponsored activities, but 
as worth-while projects to contribute 
to the field of curriculum research. 


Summary: An Organized Curriculum 
Research Effort 


The need for organized curriculum 
research was forcibly stated at the Den- 
ver ASCD convention (1949), and again 
at the recent Research Conference by 
Dean Hollis L. Caswell of ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University.2 


1See Hollis L. Caswell, “Research in the 
Curriculum,” Educational Leadership, VU: 438- 


445, April 1950. 
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The plans developed at the Confer- 
ence for further consideration and 
action at Boston and elsewhere, consti- 
tute an organized effort to meet this 
need. If the plans are successful, there 
should soon be many cooperative de- 
vices for disseminating and interpreting 
research, and a considerable number of 
individual research studies related to 
the program. The further success of 


these specific efforts will depend on the 
quality and extent of national ASCD 
planning and especially on the coop- 
eration of local school systems, colleges 
and universities, curriculum research 
workers, and the ASCD membership in 
general.—William M. Alexander, chair- 
man, ASCD Research Board, and pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 








Letters from Abroad 








Column Editor: Carleton W. Washburne 
Contributor: Mme. Amélie Hamaide 





Herewith in translation is a short article by Madame Hamaide of Belgium. 
Madame Hamaide was a close co-worker with the famous Belgian psychologist and 
educator, Decroly, and has been the chief exponent of his methods. She is active 
in the new education movements in Belgium. Here she reports a summary of a 
seminar organized by Unesco in Bristol last July to consider the place of the plastic 
arts in general education. She promises a later article on some phase of educational 








work in Belgium. 


Carleton W. Washburne 


The Plastic Arts in General Education 


Bristol July 7 to 27, 1951 

Seminar of Practical Studies, Organized 
by UNESCO 

Report by Mme. Hamaide, Belgian 
Delegate at the Seminar. 


The Importance of the Seminar 


AT A TIME such as ours, when the 
technical progress very often changes 
the traditional frames of culture, the 
art education is more desirable and in- 
dispensable than ever. 

All over the world, there is a great 
desire on the part of adults and chil- 
dren to get more favorable opportuni- 
ties and more extended possibilities to 
devote themselves to art and learn to 
appreciate it. 

This revolution originates from some 
experiences that were isolated but new, 
and it is necessary to refer to the 
Deerdy Schools in Belgium. There we 
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see a change in the understanding of 
art from the artistic education. 

In children’s productions you notice, 
more and more, the appearance of the 
qualities, the freshness, and the spon- 
taneity that will enrich the personality 
of the child by the development of a 
lively imagination. 

Taking into consideration the ex- 
periences and studies that will weaken 
the prejudices and disengage the the- 
ories, the specialists with their theories 
meet the educators with their practical 
experience, and the artists with their 
inspiration. 5 

The aim pursued by this particular 
stage was: 


* To study the theory and educational 
practices of the plastic art of the vari- 
ous childrens’ groups in all the schools 
of different countries. 
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¢ To examine how education in plastic 
art may enrich the national cultural 
life. 

¢ To discover how this education can 
contribute toward international under- 
standing. 

¢ To give to UNESCO the base for a 
future action to encourage and facili- 
tate the artistic education in all coun- 
tries and promote international co- 
operation. 


The following suggestions have been 
disengaged at the end of this stage: 


« It is necessary to give more impor- 
tance to the plastic expression in the 
general education, in all schools for all 
children, at all ages. 

* The methods to be used must be in 
accordance with the psychology and the 
development of the child. 


* The methods must give the child op- 
portunity to create freely according to 
his own personality. 

* The methods have less importance 
than the teacher’s love for his pupils, 
which makes him really appreciate 
their individual need and inspires him 
to get the right attitude. 

¢ The material given to the children 
must be such that it first encourages the 
pupils to get a feeling, varied and deep. 
Next it should make it easier for them 
to express themselves. 

¢ The full understanding of this aim 
and these conditions should help every- 
one to find the right way according to 
ways of life within the different envi- 
ronments of every child at any age. 
Amélie Hamaide, Ecole Nouvelle, 
Avenue Ernestine, II, Bruxelles, Bel- 
gium. 

















&Hart, Joseph K. Education in the 
Humane Community, (A Publication 
of the John Dewey Society.) New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1951. 172 p. 


It is a remarkable occurrence when 
a posthumous publication has for its 
most striking quality an almost topical 
relevance to the current scene. In his 
sharp, closely reasoned critique of 
present-day education, Joseph K. Hart 
pulls no punches; but his strong and 
sometimes caustic paragraphs on the 
school’s ineffectiveness come like a 
breath of fresh air into the present at- 
mosphere of motivated and sometimes 
devious attack upon the public schools. 
For Hart, far from a gentle critic, 
was nevertheless a critic seriously con- 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








cerned to make the schools better, not 
for the sake of any special concern of 
his own, but for the sake of the chil- 
dren themselves. 


The Community Provides the Child’s 
Real Education 


The theme of the book is that no 
school can provide or should pretend 
to provide the bulk of a child’s educa- 
tion. Nothing less than a full-blown 
community, within which children can 
gradually find their way into a share in 
truly adult activities, can enable chil- 
dren to grow up. Within such a com- 
munity, however narrow its outlook, 
young people can pick up values, 
habits, attitudes, concerns that are real. 
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It matters little to Hart what the spe- 
cific content of the community may be, 
so long as the child makes it in a deep 
sense his own. Rectification of prej- 
udices, working out of inconsistencies, 
extension of the child’s horizons _be- 
yond community limits, can come 
later; they constitute a large part of the 
school’s job, and this job the schools 
can really perform. But no school, in 
Hart’s opinion, can give to children 
what they used to get from working 
with their parents and others at tasks 
carried on not in order to train the 
children, but because they had to be 
done. 


Schools Alone Cannot Provide an Effec- 
tive Education 

Hart argues that the ineffectiveness 
of modern education is not to be laid 


at the door of the school. No school can 
now provide an effective education, nor 
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could any school have done so for the 
past fifty years. The school was for a 
long time parasitic upon a community 
which largely educated its own young; 
school people pointed with pride to the 
product as if they had manufactured 
it singlehandedly. With the disappear- 
ance of the primary community, schools 
were stuck with their exaggerated 
claims. They are at fault, not in being 
unable to carry out an impossible as- 
signment, but in having, in the past, 
claimed to do more than they were in 
fact doing and more than any single 
institution could ever hope to do. 
Many will object that Hart, after 
sharpening up the educational prob- 
lem of our time, offers no clear pro- 
posals for solving it. This is literally 
true, yet the criticism is not entirely 
fair. If the book contains no blueprint, 
it fairly bristles with challenging sug- 
gestions, nearly every one of which 
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seems worth a try. Those who feel that 
all is well with the school, and that the 
only need is for critics to stop impeding 
its work, will not enjoy Education in 
the Humane Community, ‘Those who 
feel sure that a long period of experi- 
ment and self-criticism lies between the 
present school program and a fully ef- 
fective one will welcome its challenge. 
Alan F. Griffin, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 





Parkhurst, Helen. Exploring the 
Child’s World. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 1951. 290 p. 


“Giving birth to children certainly 
does not give parents intelligence in 
rearing them,” said a master teacher of 
teachers. ‘This sad commentary on 
parenthood will be upheld by innum- 
erable teachers after dealing with many 
parents of school children. In her new 
book, Exploring the Child’s World, 
Helen Parkhurst has accomplished the 
real feat of making a spectacular, scien- 
tific entrance into the child’s world. 
Authentic, documented evidence was 
obtained through 10,000 miles of re- 
cordings of unrehearsed interviews with 
children, and through use of actual 
quotations, 


Quotations Reveal Children’s Feelings 


Several of the quotations which para- 
phrase chapter headings of this unique 
book follow and will be indicative to 
the reader of the real poignancy of 
children’s feelings and reactions to that 
strange adult world in which they seem 
to have no part: 

“It Hurts Inside and Goes Right to 
Your Heart.” 

“I Just Saw Things I Liked and 
Took Them.” 

“Big Trouble Isn’t Good for Little 
Kids.” 

“Anger Is a Very Misunderstanding 
Thing.” 
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“All I Want To Know Is How It’s 
Born.” 

A few startlingly astute quotations 
of children will serve to tickle your pro- 
fessional appetite to read and use this 
book: 

“You see, parents are queer about 
some things and they are most queer 
about the things they think we don’t 
know about. Parents grow up in some 
ways and not in others. Perhaps they 
were even worse than we are in a lot of 
ways—then what?’’—a twelve year old! 

“I guess we have to forgive our par- 
ents a great many things, but if they'd 
only tell us about the times when they 
were bad and lied, we could give them 
a lot more credit for getting rid of their 
bad habits—and we could congratulate 
them. They just cheat themselves when 
they don’t tell us. We know all the 
time that they stole when they were 
young.’’—an eleven year old. 

“The baby slept in my mother’s 
room she was occupied with the 
baby and couldn’t go out with me any 
.. I was told to keep quiet and 
an eight 











more. . 
not touch the baby’s things.” 
year old. 





A New Approach to Understanding 
the Child 


Exploring the Child’s World is re- 
plete with concrete reasons for the be- 
havior manifestations found among 
boys and girls in their fears, confusions, 
anxieties, doubts, dreams and hopes. It 
is to be hoped that every administrator 
and teacher will avail himself of the 
opportunity of putting this pioneering 
book into the hands of parents—es- 
pecially those parents whose children 
have problems. For remember, there 
are no problem children but there are 
problem parents and they have given 
the child his problem! 

Put Exploring the Child’s World first 
on your book list if you are interested 
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in the mental health of children and 
in helping them through their strange 
world in terms of their own develop- 
mental needs.—Mary L. Starkey, prin- 
cipal, Grandview Elementary Schools, 
Columbus 12, Ohio. 


& DeBoer, John J., Kaulfers, Walter V., 
and Miller, Helen Rand. Teaching 
Secondary English. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1951. 
427 P- 

This book represents a careful and 
critical study of the teaching of English 
in the secondary school. It directs at- 
tention to better ways of carrying on 
experiences in English with boys and 
girls with particular emphasis on the 
changing purposes of the English pro- 
gram which are necessary if this part of 
the high-school program is to maintain 
interest and vitality. 

A section reviews recent research in 
language teaching, bringing the reader 
up-to-date and referring him to im- 
portant studies which he can read for 
himself. Throughout the book effec- 
tiveness of teaching and learning is the 
keynote. The utilization of pupil pur- 
poses to suggest and augment teacher 
purposes in all forms of language in- 
struction is emphasized. The book is 
realistic and specific in its approach, 
giving many concrete examples when- 
ever suggestions are made which seem 
to require them. 





Grammar—for Specialist or Layman? 


A discussion of the research on the 
teaching of grammar breaks down 
rather effectively many of the old argu- 
ments advanced in favor of formal 
grammar teaching. The authors discuss 
their own proposals for teaching gram- 
mar and usage based on the specific 
needs of youth. They make particular 
distinctions between grammar for the 
language specialist and for the larger 
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group of lay people with whom high- 
school language instruction is con- 
cerned. ‘To this reviewer, parts of this 
method for teaching usage are only 
slightly less complicated than the more 
traditional formal grammar which the 
authors decry. It is likely to be more 
meaningful than the usage programs to 
which one is accustomed traditionally, 
however. The authors call it the usage- 
guide method and it seems to involve 
a degree of memoriter activity which 
may be questioned even though the 
practice exercises are drawn from the 
writing of the students themselves. A 
brief discussion of ways of teaching 
English to non-English-speaking  stu- 
dents is included. These suggestions 
will be particularly welcome to teach- 
ers in schools located in areas which 
have a large group of foreign-language- 
speaking people. 


Semantics and Propaganda 

The role of semantics in language is 
discussed effectively with particular at- 
tention being given to propaganda and 
its importance to the English teacher. 
Numerous excellent examples and 
exercises are given which will suggest 
ways in which teachers can include this 
type of material in their teaching pro- 
cedures. 

One of the most complete and help- 
ful chapters is one on reading and its 
place in life and education. Many of 
the aspects of this discussion have been 
commonplace in good _ elementary 
schools for many years but the second- 
ary school has either neglected them or 
proceeded on the assumption that they 
are not a necessary part of its program. 
It is fine to see this book bringing 
reading instruction to the attention of 
high-school teachers. The suggestion 
that individual differences in reading 
require a developmental concept rather 
than the usual remedial emphasis is 
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useful in helping older retarded readers 
to learn to read well. 

This book provides for all secondary- 
school teachers a readable and enlight- 
ening source book on the teaching of 
numerous aspects of the English-lan- 
guage program of the high school. It is 
well-documented and the bibliograph- 
ical lists at the end of each chapter will 
be helpful to the person who wishes to 
read further. Its very size may be dis- 
couraging to the teacher who needs it 
most, perhaps, but teachers who make 
good use of it will find themselves and 
their teaching enriched by its careful 
treatment of the subject—James C. 
MacCampbell, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


mEssert, Paul L., Creative Leadership 
of Adult Education. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1951. 333 p. 


Intended for professional adult edu- 
cators, this volume is of particular 
value because it gives sharp outline to 
a field which has been somewhat nebu- 
lous. In order to avoid what Stuart 
Chase has labeled “verbal ectoplasm,” 
Dr. Essert has in the last portion of his 
book made wise and extensive use of 
actual educational projects in opera- 
tion at the adult level.—Harold G. 
Shane. 


Benne, Kenneth D., and Muntyan, 
Bozidar, Human Relations in Curric- 
ulum Change. New York: The Dryden 


Press, 1951. 363 p. 


This book originally was developed 
in conjunction with the Secondary 
School Curriculum Program and issued 
as an Illinois State Department publi- 
cation. It is a compilation of writings, 
both descriptive and theoretical with 


regard to the anatomy and importance 
of human relations. Among the writ- 
ings collected are contributions from 
Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, Alice 
Miel, R. Bruce Raup, George Axtelle 
and others equally well-known. Sam- 
ples of topics: “The Growth of a 
Group,” “Group _ Self-Evaluation,” 
“What Is Action Research?” “What Is 
Role Playing?” “The Discipline of 
Practical Deliberation.” Recommended 
for the student with special interest in 
the field of human relations.—Harold 
G. Shane. 


Footnotes on Current Publications 


Charles Skinner’s useful Educational 
Psychology is out in a third edition 
(Prentice-Hall, 1951. 791 p.) with chap- 
ters by Jersild, Witty, Frank Freeman, 
Raths, et al... . The University of Chi- 
cago Press has published Intelligence 
and Cultural Differences, with Allison 
Davis as chairman of a writing group 
which includes Kenneth Eells, R. J. 
Havighurst, Virgil Herrick and R. W. 
Tyler. Carefully documented and illus- 
trated with 147 tables, it is a paper- 
bound, varityped volume of 388 pages. 

In cooperation with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, the American Coun- 
cil on Education has just produced 
Adventures in Aviation Education. 
(The Council, 1951. 401 p.) Numerous 
individual writers have contributed 
anecdotal and descriptive examples of 
air age learnings from kindergarten 
through the various subject areas of 
high school. The material should create 
particular interest since the North 
Central. Association has just accredited 
high school courses designed to prepare 
the 100,000 cadets, age 15 to 18, sought 
by the U.S.A.F. for Civil Air Patrol 
duties.—Harold G. Shane, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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The Listening Post 








Column Editor: C. Glen Hass 
Contributor: Stephen Romine 








Working with the Public in Time of Crisis 


IN TIME OF CRISIS it is unrealistic 
for any tax-supported enterprise to ex- 
pect immunity from criticism. ‘The 
public schools are no exception. As 
costs of living spiral upward taxes come 
by many to be viewed with a jaundiced 
eye. Investors and workers in private 
enterprise expect and often receive in- 
creasing returns. Some of this attitude 
likely carries over to the schools. And 
there are some persons who fear the 
power of education when it appears to 
them that their personal interests and 
welfare are not placed above those of 
others. The world situation and condi- 
tions of general unrest also contribute 
to confusion and suspicion. 

It is only natural, therefore, that as 
educational costs continue to mount, 
closer scrutiny of the public schools is 
bound to come. In many instances ad- 
verse criticism may be directed toward 
the schools. The battles thus far en- 
countered may well be but minor 
skirmishes in comparison with those 
which the future may bring. Much of 
this will depend upon the attitude of 
those who are on the firing line in edu- 
cation today. All of us are in this cate- 
gory, and we have a very real obligation 
if public education is to continue to be 
the bulwark of American democracy. 


Planned Program Is Needed 


We must learn to face criticism and 
to take it in stride. This suggests no 
foolhardy disregard of reality nor a 
militant defensive action characterized 
by weak excuses, unnecessary apologies, 
name-calling, and other questionable 
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tactics which are substituted for a more 
positive position. Instead it proposes a 
planned program of action grounded 
in an effective and realistic educational 
program and in a sound working re- 
lationship with the public. The ene- 
mies of public education likely will 
seek other fronts on which to attack the 
schools. They undoubtedly will attempt 
to confuse and then to conquer. Eternal 
vigilance is essential to anticipate these 
attacks and to prepare for meeting 
them. And there are preventive meas- 
ures which reduce the likelihood of 
their development and minimize their 
adverse effect. 

It must be remembered, also, that 
some criticism is legitimate, called for, 
and even essential to better education. 
Admittedly, some of the criticism is ob- 
viously unjustified and is aimed at 
weakening or destroying the public 
schools. And some of it is not. Attempts 
to link honest criticism with subversive 
movements may only serve to alienate 
well-meaning citizens who are sympa- 
thetic to the schools even though they 
may be critical of them. We must, there- 
fore, learn to distinguish between these 
two major types of criticism and to 
govern our actions accordingly. Caution 
should be exercised in either instance 
so that our action is wisely conceived 
and vigorously prosecuted. And we 
must learn to differentiate between 
those persons who are well-meaning but 
are misled into unjustifiable critical 
positions and those who take such posi- 
tions deliberatively and with malice 
aforethought. 
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Don’t let these problems stifle 
the teaching of democracy... 


WHO will teach democracy? 


The organization of the Revised Democracy Series makes it possi- 
ble for any elementary-school teacher to teach democracy. The 
Table of Contents in each book indicates the characteristics of 
democracy that each story develops. ‘Teachers have only to follow 
this as a guide. The vocabulary is carefully graded. Activities that 
teach citizenship through student experiences are provided. 


WHEN can democracy be taught? 


The Revised Democracy Series permits the teaching of democracy 
and citizenship at every grade level. Through dramatically told 
stories and exposition, the salient characteristics of democracy are 
brought to pupils where they can understand them. 


IS THERE ROOM in the schedule for teaching democracy? 
The Revised Democracy Series may be used in citizenship training 
and basal social-studies courses, or for supplementary reading in 
all elementary grades. The flexibility of the series makes it possible 
for every child to receive training in democracy. 

Teach democracy in the schools 
use 
THE DEMOCRACY SERIES—Revised 
Primer through Grade 8 


Edited by CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 
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To the former—the constructive 
criticism of persons vitally interested in 
better schools—we should attend 
carefully and be prepared to make 
changes consonant with sound educa- 
tional theory and practice. More than 
this, we should actively seek the criti- 
cism and help of such persons so that a 
broader basis of common understand- 
ing may be developed upon which our 
common problems may be attacked 
more intelligently in a cooperative 
manner. At times it will be necessary, 
also, to resist reactionary changes which 
are proposed in good faith but which 
are not well founded in fact or in an 
understanding of the situation. 

Against the obviously destructive 
attacks aimed at weakening the public 
schools we must take a unified stand 
and enlist the support of those forces 
which will join with us to combat a 
common foe. For the foes of American 
public education are also the foes of 
American democracy. Educationally, as 
well as politically, the answer to the 
Big Lie is the Big Truth. 


Self-Criticism Is Helpful 


It would be helpful, also, for edu- 
cators to be more critical of themselves 
and their work. Perhaps the most fruit- 
ful criticism is self-criticism. Some- 
times we have moved too rapidly, not 
only for the public, but for those within 
our own ranks. At other times or places 
we have hardly moved at all. It would 
be wise to assess our strengths and lim- 
itations more often and to be sure that 
we are really doing the very best job 
we can. 

In time of crisis it is easy to become 
fearful and to take sanctuary in evad- 
ing issues and in retreating to academic 
ivory towers. And yet it is exactly at such 
times that this lack of moral stamina is 
most devastating. At no other time is 
educational lag more likely to worsen 
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than when changing conditions pose 
new needs concerning which the schools 
are oblivious or toward the meeting 
of which teaching is ineffectual. 

We must carefully avoid using the 
present crisis as an excuse for inactivity 
or as a specious reason for not doing 
something which is called for but which 
we never intended to do anyway. The 
consequences of this sort of internal 
weakness may well be far more deadly 
than attack from the outside, and 
certainly the symptoms are more diff- 
cult to detect. We must be eternally 
vigilant to avoid internal decay. 


A Look to the Future 


Educators should not perpetually be 
fighting only a rear-guard action. We 


must build constructively for the future. 


This implies change. And to accom- 
] g 
plish this a sound, sane and continuous 


program of public relations is a must. 
It is highly important that such a pro- 
gram be in operation before educational 
changes are undertaken. As stockholders 
in the vast enterprise of public edu- 
cation, parents and patrons have a real 
stake in the schools. 

Realizing that criticism is a counter- 

part of crisis, we should neither be un- 
nerved nor apathetic in the face of our 
present problems. In time of crisis the 
proper interpretation of the public 
schools is particularly essential, and 
cooperative school-community working 
relationships are the only real and last- 
ing answer to this and to any future 
crises which may arise. 
—Stephen Romine, associate professor 
of education and director of the Bureau 
of High School Counseling and Ac- 
creditation, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 





Natwonal Training Laboratory in Group Development 


The National Training Laboratory in Group Development will hold an 
expanded four-week summer laboratory session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine. The dates will be from June 22 through July 18. 


Approximately 100 applicants will be accepted for this session. Persons 
involved in problems of working with groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are invited to apply. 


Purpose of the training program is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the 
existence and nature of the dynamic forces operating in the small group. 
Each trainee group of 15 to 20 persons is enabled to use its own experience 
as a laboratory example of group development. 


The Laboratory research program in group behavior and training methods 
is an important part of the training, and the use of research tools which are 
within the range of the Laboratory training program is incorporated into 


the curriculum. 


The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of Adult Education Service of 
the NEA and the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the University 
of Michigan, with the cooperation of the universities of Chicago, Illinois, 
California, Ohio State, Antioch College, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and other educational institutions. Its year-round research and consultation 
program is supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
For further information, write to the NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


February, 1952 
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Si Vb, The following publications are currently avail- 
able from the Association for Supervision 


and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Publications 





Yearbooks 
Growing Up in an Anxious Age (1952 Yearbook)............. $3.50 
Action for Curriculum Improvement (1951 Yearbook)......... 3.50 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools (1950 Yearbook)...... 3.00 
Toward Better Teaching (1949 Yearbook) ..........-.++++065 3.00 
Large Was Our Bounty (1948 Yearbook)............-+++++0+5 2.50 
Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning 
ee | ere errs Pore errs errs 2.25 
Leadership Through Supervision (1946 Yearbook)..........++++ 2.00 
Pamphlets 
“rps hein co BRT E Oe T eC Te eee oo. ae 
Building Public Confidence in the Schools (1949). .......+.++0% - —-:1.00 
Discipline for Today’s Children and Youth (1944).........++ eee 0.50 
Education for International Understanding (1948).......+++++0. 1.00 
Group Processes in Supervision (1948).........0ssceeceeeeee oo S885 
Instructional Leadership in Small Schools (1951)........+.++5 — wae 
Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum (1946). ........0.ceeeeeeees 1.00 
Living in the Atomic Age (1946)—resource unit............44. 0.20 
Teachers for Today's Schools (2951) «66.065 c eves e cee nsvew ens 1.25 
Time and Funds for Curriculum Development (1951).....-. eee 0.50 
Child Growth and Development Chart............0seeeeeeeees 0.10 
Bibliographies 
Bibliography on Elementary Education and Related Fields 
IN a 0:06 ha ek 6 rea OREN eee sexe ews 0.50 
Bibliography on Secondary Education and Related Fields 
Re EY sckihe ds wien ste heh eek ace dees 0.50 
List of Outstanding Teaching and Learning Materials (1951 
NE os Pires eee ten ies Ae ws CRca RK See Eee 0.75 


Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. Make 
checks payable to: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 


ASCD membership dues including Yearbook and subscription to Educational Leadership, 
official journal of the Association: $5. Subscription without membership: $3.50. 


For further information write to: ASCD headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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GROWING UP 
in an QUK/0US AGE 


1952 ASCD Yearbook 


Prepared by: the 1952 ASCD Yearbook Committee: Ruth Cunningham, 
chairman, John J. Brooks, Margaret Braidford, Howard Lane and 
Vinal Tibbetts; and by four Regional Teams. Introduction is by Otto 
Klineberg. 

This volume deals with the problems faced by boys and girls, children 
and youth, who are growing up in today’s world of anxiety and of 
opportunity. Major sections are: 


* Living in a Confused World 


Team chairman: Lavone Hanna 


* Cultural Expectations for Children 
Team chairman: Celia Burns Stendler 


* Continuity and Change in a Technological World 
Team chairman: Carson McGuire 


* How Relationships Develop 
Team chairman: Dorothy McCuskey 


The rich insights reflected in the pages of this book result from the 
sustained and cooperative effort of a number of specialists concerned 
with the education and well-being of children and youth: educators, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, social anthropologists, sociologists, pediatri- 
cians, mental hygienists, economists, social workers and others. 

Price: $3.50 per copy 


Order from: 
Association for »3- DW + Purr 8 "“avelopment, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth ~</So; ; ‘Siges « aRY m 6, D. C. 








